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ABSTRACT 

HISPAMICS  IN  ARMY  ROTCi  PROBLEMS  IN  RECRUITING  AMD  COMMISSIONING, 
by  Major  Jaaea  H.  Proctor,  Jr.,  USA,  l60  pa^ea. 

Thla  attuly  atteopta  to  datanlna  why  Kiapaalc  eadata  ara  not 
balng  comnlaaionad  In  tha  aaaa  proportion  aa  thalr  anrollaant  in 
ROTC  would  3\:i^aat,  Currantly,  Hiapanlca  coaprlaa  four  parcant  of 
tha  nation's  ROTC  eadata,  yat  only  ona  parcant  of  tha  Amy 'a  offl- 
cara  who  racalvad  thair  conunlaalona  through  ROTC.  For  background 
Information,  tha  ravlval  of  ROTC  aftar  ita  turbulant  history  dur- 
ing tha  Viatnan  war  yaars  la  axaainad.  Tha  study  than'  focuaaa  on 
Hispanic  participation  in  ROTC,  data  for  which  waa  obtained  from  a 
survey  of  the  37  ROTC  units  whose  Hispanic  cadets  comprise  90  par- 

i 

cent  of  tha  nation's  total.  The  investigation  concludes  with  a 
case  study  of  ROTC  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Research  reveals  that  tha  two  ROIC  programs  in  Puerto  Rico 
constitute  the  majority  of  tha  nation's  Hispanic  cadets.  Further 
investigation  diaelosas  that  high  cadet  admission  standards  have 
not  been  maintained  in  Puerto  Rico  in  order  to  meat  high  RCTQ  en- 
rollment objectives.  Cultural  and  linguistic  problems  whioh  affeot 
Hispanic  eadata  to  a leasar  degree  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
thus  are  axaggaratad  in  Pusrto  Rico.  The  subsequent  high  attrition 
and  decreased  competitiveness  of  Puerto  Rican  cadets  have  resulted 
/ in  fewer  qualified  officers  being  commissioned.  This,  in  turn, 
has  decreased  Hispanic  officer  production  nation-wide. 
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CaiAPTER  1 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  SETTING 


Problem  Statement 

The  production  of  qualified  officers  to  lead  its  soldiers  is 
an  Important  task  for  any  army.  In  the  U.S.  Army  additional  em- 
phasis has  been  directed  recently  torard  the  production  of  female 


and  minority  officers,  resulting  in  the  commissioning  of  increased 
numbers  of  women  and  blacks.  All  too  often  there  is  a tendency  to 
think  of  this  latter  group  as  the  only  minority  group  in  the  Army. 
This  project,  therefore,  focuses  on  a smaller,  less-discussed  mi- 
nority group,  Hispanic  Americans.  It  will  investigate  the  produc- 
tion of  Hispanic  officers  by  the  Army  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  (RCTC)  program,  discover  possible  problem  areas,  and  present 
potential,  solutions. 


The  U.S,  Army  relies  primarily  on  three  sources  for  its 
commissioned  officers  - ROTC,  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
(USMA),  and  Officers  Candidate  School  (OCS).  Of  these  three 
sources,  ROTC  produces  the  majority  of  the  officers  oommiaeioned 
in  the  Army,  including  the  majority  of  Hispanio  offloers.  At  the 
beginning  of  aoademio  year  1977-1978,  2,388  (four  peroent)  of  the 
nation's  RCTC  oadsta^  and  89  (2.3  peroent)  of  the  oadeta  at  West 
Polnt^  were  olassified  as  Hispanios.  In  the  OCS  class  whioh  began 
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30  October  1977  at  Fort  Bennlng,  Georgia  only  three  (1.46  percent) 

of  the  206  candidates  were  Hispanlcs.'^  Because  of  the  limited 

numbers  of  Hlspanlcs  involved  in  the  latter  two  programs,  this 

study  excludes  USMA  and  OCS  in  its  examination  of  Hispanic  officer 

production.  Even  though  Hlspanlcs  have  never  comprised  less  than 

four  percent  of  ROTO  enrollment  over  the  past  five  academic  years, 

they  account  for  only  1.09  percent  of  the  officer  corps  whose 

4 

source  of  commission  was  ROTC.  In  the  grades  of  first  and  second 
lieutenant  - precisely  the  ranks  where  recent  ROTC  graduates  on 
active  duty  would  be  found  - Hispanic  ROTC  graduates  comprise  1.25 
percent  of  the  officers  commissioned  through  the  ROTC  program,^ 
Thin  reveals  that,  while  the  trend  Is  Improving,  Hispanic  cadets 
In  the  ROTC  program  are  not  getting  commissioned  In  the'wune  pro- 
portion as  their  enrollment  would  suggest.  Why  this  Is  so  and  how 
It  can  be  corrected  are  the  main  thrusts  of  this  study. 

Assuimptlons 

One  must  assume  that  the  Army  desires  to  have  the  percentage 
of  officers  who  are  Hispanic  closely  reflect  the  portion  of  the 
nation's  population  who  are  Hispanic.  The  current  Department  of 
the  .Army  Affirmative  Actions  Plan  (AAP)  identifies  specific  goatls 
only  for  blacks,  "other"  minorities,  and  women.  For  example,  the 
goals  established  by  the  AAP  for  male  minority  group  enrollment  in 
ROTC  through  1965  are  to  Increase  black  enrollment  to  19  percent 
and  "other"  minority  enrollment  to  six  peroent.^  Included  In  the 
"other"  minority  category  are  four  Hispanic  eubgroupe,  American 
Indians,  and  eight  other  ethnic  groups  identified  by  the  Office  of 
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the  Secretary  of  Defense.  While  the  AAP  does  not  specifically 
state  that  the  ultimate  objective  Is  to  have  the  ethnic  composi- 
tion of  the  Army  representative  of  that  of  the  country,  the  goals 
established  for  Aaay  ROTC  enrollment  appear  to  be  to  bring  black 
2Uid  "other"  minority  officer  production  more  in  line  with  the 
minority  content  of  the  nation's  population.  By  increasing  the 
percentage  of  mlnjrlty  officers  In  the  Army,  there  will  be  more 
such  officers  to  whom  minority  soldiers  can  relate.  As  Reverend 
Thomas  Skinner,  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Washington  Redskins 
and  noted  lecturer  on  human  relations,  has  pointed  cut,  to  en- 
courage positive  aspirations  by  minorities  it  is  Important  to  have 

visible  minority  "symbols  of  success"  with  whom  like  minorities 
7 

can  identify.'  Presently,  Hispanics  comprise  five  percent  of  the 

8 9 

nation's  population , 3*^5  percent  of  the  soldiers  In  the  Army,' 

* 0 

but  only  0.96  percent  of  its  officer  corps,'*'  It  is  squally  im- 
portant for  Hispanic  soldiers  to  identify  with,  relate  to,  and 
aspire  to  succeed  like  Hispanic  officers  as  it  Is  for  other  mlnor- 
Itien  to  seek  these  things  in  officers  of  their  own  ethnic  group. 
Therefore,  it  la  Important  to  raise  the  percentage  of  Hibpanlc 
officers  at  least  to  something  closer  to  the  percentage  of 
Hispanic  soldiers  in  the  Army. 

Finally,  it  is  assumed  that,  before  the  oonoluslon  of  this 
study,  no  drastic  ohanges  will  ocovar  either  in  Hispanlo  enrollment 
in  ROIC  or  in  the  oommlasionlng  of  Hispanic  officers  through  ROTC. 
Definitions  and  Limitations 

In  order  to  be  consistent  with  current  Army  terminology, 


si  ' 


"Hispanic"  will  refer  to  anyone  of  Mexlcan-Amerlcan,  Puerto  Rican, 
Cuban-ADerlcan,  or  Spanish  (Hlspanlcs  presumably  not  In  the  first 
three  categories)  origin.  This  approach,  of  course,  precludes  the 
classification/identification  of  other  specific  Spanish  minori- 
ties, such  as  those  originating  from  Spain,  countries  In  South 
and  Central  America,  or  the  Caribbean.  The  Army's  Information 
Data  Base,  however,  is  not  further  defined. 

Even  the  collection  of  data  based  on  the  above  categories 
may  not  be  completely  accurate  because  of  differing  collection 
techniques.  Previously,  the  determination  of  an  individual's 
ethnic  group  was  done  by  the  observation  of  a clerk  or  administra- 
tive noncommissioned  officer.  Not  knowing  the  differences  between 
the  Hispanic  subgroups,  he  or  she  nay  have  Identified  all  Hls- 
panlcs as  being  of  "Spanish"  origin.  Secondly,  although  the  de- 
termination of  one's  ethnic  group  new  Is  done  by  the  individual, 
there  have  been  instances  of  persons  changing  their  own  ethnio 
grouping  from  year  to  year.  Both  the  above  clrcumstanoes  weaken 
the  validity  of  statistical  analysis. 

To  focus  this  study  the  author  decided  to  limit  disoussion 
of  the  situation  only  to  those  ROTC  programs  having  "slgnlfioant" 
Hispanic  enrollment.  "Slgnlfioant"  is  defined  by  the  author  as 
Hispanic  enrollment  in  ROTC  of  four  percent  or  greater  or  enroll- 
ment of  at  least  ten  Hispanic  oadeta  at  the  beginning  of  academic 
year  1977-1978.  Inclusion  of  this  last  group  means  that  same  RCTC 
units  with  enrollment  of  more  than  250  oadete  but  having  less  than 
four  percent  Hlspanlo  enrollment  will  be  examined.  In  reality,  it 


■eana  tha  addition  of  only  thraa  more  institutions  to  the  data 
baaa  - Toxaa  A A N University  (3«79J^)»  University  of  Texas  at 
Arlington  (3.4€j(),  and  Colorado  School  of  Minas  (1.899^)  " for  a 
total  of  37  ROTC  units  with  "signif leant”  Hispanic  enrcllnant. 

The  author  desired  to  oonpare  Hispanic  ROTC  enrollment  with 
the  ethnic  composition  of  the  colleges  and  universities  hosting 
ROTC  programs.  However,  this  information  proved  to  he  unobtain- 
able except  for  institutions  in  the  western  states,  where  a spe- 
cial survey  was  conducted  in  October  1977  for  the  U.S,  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command.  Sven  these  figures  were  incomplete,  / 

as  several  institutions,  either  partially  or  entirely,  failed  to 
provide  complete  ethnlo  breakouts  of  their  student  populations. 

Tha  absence  of  this  data  limited  a more  comprehensive  look  at 
Hispanic  enrollment  patterns. 

Another  limitation  to  the  study  was  the  absence  of  informa- 
tion on  the  number  of  Hiapanios  commissioned  each  year  by  each  of 
the  37  selected  ROTC  units.  Without  this  information  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  an  accurate  comparison  at  each  unit  between  the 
number  of  Kispanics  enrolled  in  the  program  and  those  being  oom- 
missioned.  Likewise,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  how  Hiapanios  com- 
pared to  their  peers  in  the  type  of  commissions  (Regular  Army  or 
Reserve,  the  latter  either  Active  Duty  or  Active  Duty  for  Train- 
ing) they  received  without  this  data  for  each  ROTC  unit.  Fortu- 
nately, this  information  is  available  for  the  one  inetitution 
about  which  an  in-depth  examination  will  be  made, 


PcHlMn  of  the  iatudy 


The  mission  and  organization  of  RCTC  mUI  be  described,  and 
the  current  status  of  ROTC  will  be  discussed  In  light  of  events 
during  the  past  decade.  Alao,  the  questions  of  what  qualifica- 
tions are  expected  of  the  ROTC  graduate  and  what  Identifies  one 
ROTC  unit  as  more  successful  than  another  will  be  addressed. 

Institutions  having  significant  Hispanic  enrollment  In  ROTC 
will  be  examined,  and  the  special  attributes  and  problem  areas  of 
these  Institutions  will  be  Identified  Insofar  as  practical,  Areas 
to  be  Investigated  will  be  regional  groupings,  patterns  of  enroll- 
ment by  Hispanic  subgroups,  and  poaslbls  cultural  aind  linguistic 
problem  areas  of  Hispanic  cadets.  To  obtain  Information  on  these 
subjects  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  at  each  of  the  37  ROTC 
units  with  significant  Hispanic  enrollment  was  sent  a question- 
naire on  Hlspamlo  participation  in  RCTC.^^  Response  to  this  ap- 
peal for  Information  wac  both  rapid  and  10C9(  complete  - testimony 
to  the  conscientiousness  of  these  officers  and  an  Invaluable  con- 
tribution to  this  project. 

Because  over  half  of  the  nation's  Hispanic  cadets  are  found 
on  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico,  a most  Important  part  of  this  pro- 
ject will  be  a case  study  of  the  ROTC  program  at  the  University 
12 

of  Puerto  Rico, 

Finally,  conclusions  will  be  drawn  from  the  investigated 
material  and  recommendations  will  be  given  on  improvipanta  which 
can  be  made  In  ROTC  programs  to  Improve  the  production  of  quali- 
fied Hlspanlo  offioers. 


CHAPTER  1 NOTES 


1.  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Oootrlne  Gonunaind  (TRADOC),  unpubllahed 
flguraa  on  Hlapanlc  cadat  enrollment  extracted  from  each 
TRADOC  Fora  479  (Senior  ROTC  Enrollment  Report)  sutelttad 
ROTC  units  as  their  opening  enrollment  for  Academic  Year 
1977-1978. 

2.  Manuel  Gomes,  "El  Soldado  Amerloano,"  Soldiers.  Vol.  32. 

No.  8,  August  1977i  p.  32. 

3.  Telephone  conversation  with  CPT  Sehansr,  Resident  Training 
Management  Branch,  The  U.S.  Army  Infantry  School,  Fort 
Canning,  Georgia  on  21  February  1978. 


4.  Figures  from  the  Army  Information  Data  Bank  provided  by  the 
Pre-Commlaalonlng  Programs  Branch,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Personnel,  U.S.  Depaikaent  of  the  Army. 


5.  See  Appen.ilx  A for  a complete  breakout  of  Hispanic  officers 
by  gr^e  and  source  of  oomnlaslon. 


6.  U.S.  Depaurtment  of  the  Army,  Affirmative  Actions  Plyi  (Vash- 
Ington,  D.C.  i U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1975) » P*  10* 

7.  Thomas  Skinner,  "Building  Community  Through  Understanding," 
leoturs  delivered  to  personnel  at  the  U.S.  Army  Military 
Police  School,  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia,  19?4. 

8.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Consus,  "Persons  of  Spanish  Origin  in  the 
United  States  I March  1975,"  Current  Population  Reports. 

Series  P-20,  No.  290  (Washington,  D.C.i  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1976),  p.  3. 


9.  Gomes,  p.  32. 

10.  See  Appendix  A. 

11.  See  Appendix  F for  the  cover  letter  and  Appendix  0 for  the 
questionnaire  sent  to  each  PMS. 


12.  Contibuting  heavily  to  this  portion  of  the  study  are  the 
observations  of  and  the  data  collected  by  the  author  over  a 
span  of  almost  thrse  years  residence  in  Puerto  Rioo.  During 
this  time  he  was  an  assistant  profsssor  of  military  soisnoe 
at  Humaoao  University  Collage,  located  on  the  eastern  ooaat 
of  Puerto  Rioo  and  one  of  several  regional  oampuaes  in  the 
UPR  system. 
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CHAPTER  2 


THE  ROTC  ENVIRONMENT 


To  Insure  that  one  has  an  understanding  of  the  ROTC  environ- 
ment in  which  Hispanio  participation  will  he  examined  one  must  be 
familiar  with  the  mission  and  objectives  of  ROTC,  the  requirements 
for  a successful  ROTC  unit,  and  ROTC's  recent  history. 

The  mission  of  the  Army  ROTC  program  as  stated  in  Army  Regu- 
lation No.  145-1  la  "to  obtain  well-educated  commissioned  officers 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  Army  requirements."^  Also  set  forth 
in  the  regulation  are  the  objectives  of  the  program  i 

...  to  attract,  motivate,  and  prepare  selected  stu- 
dents with  potential  to  serve  as  commissioned  officers 
in  the  Regular  Army  or  the  U.S.  Army  Reservei  to  pro- 
vide an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  concepts  and 
principles  of  military  art  and  soisnos  and  to  develop 
leadership  and  managerial  potential,  a basic  understand- 
ing of  associated  professional  knowledge,  a strong  sense 
of  personal  integrity,  honor,  and  individual  responsi- 
bility, and  an  appreciation  of  the  requirements  for 
national  security.^ 

Basically,  the  above  objectives  are  those  oharaoteristios  expected 
of  all  the  Army's  of floors,  but  certain  other  requirements  are 
also  mads  of  each  ROTC  unit. 

To  insure  that  ROTC  programs  produce  offioere  in  an  economi- 
cal manner,  the  Department  of  the  Army  (DA)  has  established  spe- 
cific minimum  figures  for  enrollment  and  offioer  production,  An 
ROTC  unit  falling  below  the  enrollment  minimum  will  be  plaoed  on 
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probation,  and  one  falling  to  coflunlsalon  at  least  the  required 

nlnlmua  number  of  officers  each  year  la  subject  to  wlthdraual  by 

DA.  At  Institutions  administering  the  U-year,  or  a combination  of 

) 

4-year  and  2-year  ROTC  programs  ^ 145-1  specifies  a minimum 

. m 

opening  enrollment  of  20  cadets  In  MS  III  and  a minimum  annual 
production  of  15  offlcera.'^  Additionally,  the  regulation  stipu- 
lates that,  to  be  retained  at  an  Institution,  each  ROTC  unit  "must 
produce  ROTC  graduates  of  the  caliber  to  successfully  function  as 

4 

commissioned  officers." 

Within  the  above  qualitative  and  quantitative  parameters,  for 
the  past  several  years  major  attention  has  been  placed  on  the 
latter  aspect  of  the  ROTC  program.  This  emphasis  has  been  gener- 
ated at  high  Army  levels  and  has  been  reinforced  at  the  ROTC  unit- 
level  through  such  measures  as  FNS  (Professor  of  Military  Sol- 
anos) Conferences,  memorandums  from  higher  headquaurters,  and  per- 
sonal counselling.  While  no  document  exists  vhloh  singles  out  one 
area  of  the  ROTC  program  as  the  most  Important,  extensive  oonver- 
satlons  with  numerous  ROTC  Instructors  over  the  past  four  years 
have  detected  an  overwhelming  consensual  the  perception  that  high 
enrollment  was  the  primary  key  to  success  In  an  ROTC  unit. 

The  above  sltiiatlon  can  be  more  easily  appreciated  by  a look 
at  the  recent  history  of  ROTC.  At  the  beginning  of  aoademlo  year 
1977-1978)  59)877  students  were  enrolled  in  ROTO  programs  through- 
out the  nation,  an  Increase  of  9.15  percent  over  aoademio  year 
1976-1977  end  23-3  percent  over  aoademlo  year  1975-1976,^  In  1978 
the  Army  will  oommlsslon  about  6,500  oadets,  the  majority  of  whom 
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Mill  serve  on  active  duty.^  The  remainder  will  serve  in  the  Re- 
nerve Components,  helping  to  fill  critical  requirements  for  Junior 
officers  In  the  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard. 

The  above  encouraging  picture  of  Army  ROTC,  however,  has  not 
always  been  the  case.  Ihiring  the  past  decade  ROTC  has  undergone 
a period  of  significant  ttirbulance  and  noticeable  change.  As  the 
symbol  of  the  draft  and  the  United  States  presence  in  Vietnam, 

ROTC  offered  a convenient  on-campus  target  for  college  and  uni- 
versity opponents  to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  ROTC  programs 
of  all  three  services  received  an  unprecedented  level  of  abuse  - 
student  protests,*^  academic  denunciation,  removal  of  credit  for 

Q 10 

courses,^  and  expulsion  of  the  program  ftrom  many  campuses.  In 

more  violent  cases,  fire  bombings  and  riots  resulted  in  property 

11  12  11 
damage,  physical  injury,  and  even  deaths.  As  the  Vietnam 

War  and  protests  continued,  opening  enrollment  in  Army  ROTC  across 

the  nation  plummeted  from  a high  of  177 .000  in  1967  to  a low  of 

33.220  in  1973.^^ 

Because  of  the  opposition  to  ROTC  and  the  concurrent  decline 
in  enrollment,  numerous  studies  were  made  to  determine  the  causes 
of  this  situation  and  to  develop  possible  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems. At  the  height  of  this  "period  of  unprecedented  faculty  and 
student  opposition  to  ROTC  on  many  campuses,"  the  Department  of 
Defense  organised  the  Special  Committee  on  ROTC,  composed  of  prom- 
inent civilian  educators  and  service  representatives,^^  In  Sept- 
ember 1969  the  committee  presented  21  speoifio  recommendations  on 
ROTC  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  most  of  which  were  concerned 
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with  the  relationship  between  ROTC  and  the  host  colleges  and  uni* 

versitles.  In  1971  • the  Amy  tasked  its  contract  advertising 

fim,  N.  H.  Ayer  and  Son,  with  investigating  attitudes  towards 

HOTC  among  college  and  high  school  students. Commissioned  by 

the  Department  of  Defense  in  1972,  the  Human  Resources  Rsssarch 

Organization  (HuaRRO)  stutdled  enrollment-related  factors  when  it 

investigated  career  potential  among  ROTC  enrollses.  Three  years 

later  HumRRO  examined  minority  officer  procurement  in  the  Amed 

Forces  and  concluded  that  "ROTC  plays  a very  important  role  in 
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building  minority  officer  strength  in  the  Army." 

The  officer  corps  itself,  of  course,  was  fully  aware  of  the 
ROTC  predicament  and  contributed  many  studies  of  its  own.  Be- 
tween 1966  and  1977  no  leas  than  JO  student  monographs  on  the  dlf- 
ficultlss  of  ROTC  were  written  at  the  Army's  Command  and  General 
Staff  College,  the  Army  War  College,  and  the  Air  War  College. 
Finally,  one  could  not  fail  to  mention  the  dosens  of  artioles  that 
were  written  about  ROTC  in  Army.  Military  Review,  The  Officer. 

The  Review,  and  other  professional  journals,  as  well  as  national 

19 

news  magaslnes  during  this  turbulent  period. 

To  improve  ROTC  enrollment,  the  Army  has  taken  several  mea- 
sures, many  of  which  were  recommendations  of  one  or  more  of  the 
aforementioned  studies.  It  is  difficult , however,  to  describe  a 
particular  measure  as  being  directly  attributablo  to  a apeoifio 
study  as  eaoh  has  oontributed  knowledge  in  this  area.  Also,  some 
of  these  motions  taken  were  not  new  but  extentlona  of  measures 
previously  instituted  after  passage  of  the  ROTO  Vitaliaatlon  Aot 
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of  19^<  Among  the  measures  taken  was  the  elimination  of  man* 
datory  attendance  during  the  first  two  years  of  ROTC  at  most  col- 
leges and  universities  - an  issue  primarily  at  land-grant  institu- 
tions. Compulsory  attentance  in  the  Basic  Course  remains  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  state  or  institution,  however,  and  19  schools  re- 

21 

tain  this  requirement  in  some  form.  Changes  in  the  ROTC  curric- 
ula have  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  much  repetitious-type 
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training  and  its  replacement  by  more  deimnding  academic  courses. 
Upgrading  the  academic  credentials  of  RCTC  instructors  was  en- 
hanced in  1970  by  the  introduction  of  the  Advance  Degree  Program 

for  ROTC  Instructor  Duty.^^  In  1972  admission  of  woman  into  the 
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program  began  as  a limited  test  at  tan  selected  institutions. 
Changes  in  leadership  laboratories,  such  as  incorporating  orien- 
teering or  Ranger-type  training,  have  greatly  Improved  the 
"drills”  of  previous  years, Expansion  of  professional,  develop- 
ment auid  enrichment  (PDAf)  opportunities  to  include  possible  at- 
tendance at  the  ROTC  Ranger  Camp  or  participation  in  Airborne, 

Jungle  Warfare,  and  other  "adventure  training”  has  presented  added 

26 

challenges  to  ROTC  cadets,  In  1970  emphasis  was  given  to  the 

procurement  of  minority  officers,  and  ROTC  recruiting  was  In- 

27 

creased  at  minority  colleges.  Subsequently,  minority  recruiting 
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has  been  expanded  at  non-minority  colleges.  Also,  increases  in 

the  number  of  soholarships  available  (6,300)  and  the  doubling  of 

the  monthly  subsistence  allowance  to  $100  have  made  ROTO  more 
29 

attractive. 

Three  measures  were  specifically  initiated  or  expanded  to 
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recruit  those  students  who,  for  whatever  reasons,  had  not  Joined 

HOTC  during  the  first  two  years.  One  step  was  the  "compression'* 

of  HOTC  courr.ea  - participation  in  two  ROTC  courses  concurrently, 

such  as  MS  I and  NS  II  or  MS  II  and  MS  III,  sometlnea  during  the 
30 

suaaer.'^  Inplenentation  of  the  "S"  Curriculum  has  appealed  to 
students  whose  heavy  cotirse  loads  would  otherwise  preclude  their 
enrollment  In  ROTC  by  giving  ROTC  "credit"  for  designated  univer- 
sity courses  In  lieu  of  attending  regular  ROTC  courses,  usually 
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during  the  Basic  Course.''  Finally,  the  Two-Year  Program  estab- 
lished by  the  ROTC  Vitallsatlon  Act  of  1964  has  permitted  non- 
veteran students  to  attend  a six-week  RCTC  Basic  Camp  In  lieu  of 

taking  the  first  two  years  of  ROTC,  while  qualified  ''etsraos  can 
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enter  directly  Into  the  ROTC  Advanced  Course.'^ 

Perhaps,  more  significant  In  halting  the  decline  in  ROTC 
enrollment  were  factors  outside  the  Army's  sphere  of  influence  ** 
the  changing  world  and  domestic  situation  In  the  early  1970*8. 

The  end  of  both  the  draft  and  United  States  Involvement  in  Vietnam 
undoubtedly  removed  the  major  causes  of  antl-ROTC  sentiment  from 
the  campuses.  At  the  sane  time,  the  soonomlo  reoesslon  and  even 
an  upsurge  of  patriotic  spirit  during  the  bicentennial  oelebrs- 
tlons  motivated  students  to  Join  ROTC.'^'^  For  many  reasons  then., 
Army  RCTC  recently  has  experienced  a tremendous  revival  in  enroll- 
ment, Increasing  80  percent  in  four  years  - from  33,220  in  1973 
to  <9,677  in  1977.^ 
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As  part  of  an  Amy  reorganisation  in  1973,  responsibility  for 
ROTC  was  given  to  the  new  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Dootrine  Command 


(THADOC).^^  Under  a major  general  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  ROTC, 
the  HOrc  units  were  organised  into  four  ROTC  regions  with  a brig- 
adier general  commanding  each  region.  Generally,  the  four  ROTC 
regions  are  responsible  for  ROTC  programs  along  the  following 
geographical  divisions  within  the  United  States i First  Region, 
the  East  Coast | Second  Region,  the  north  Central  states i Third 
Region,  the  south  central  states t and  Fourth  Region,  the  western 
states. First  ROTC  Region  has  responsibility  for  105  ROTC  units. 
Second  ROTC  Region  has  6?,  Third  ROTC  Region  has  62,  and  Fourth 

y? 

ROTC  Region  has  46.  At  the  beginning  of  academic  year  1977*1978, 

First  ROTC  Region  also  had  the  largest  ROTC  enrollment  (23,638).^ 

Likewise,  the  rapid  growth  in  ROTC  enrollment  has  not  been 

distributed  evenly  across  the  nation's  280  ROTC  units.  During  the 

past  four  years  First  ROTC  Region's  cadet  enrollment  has  oliabed 

hy  105.829(,  while  the  other  three  ROTC  regions  have  had  inoreaaes 
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ranging  ftom  to  72.53^«  Also,  blacks  and  women  have  been 

40 

enrolling  In  ROTC  In  record  numbers  across  the  nation.  In  the 

same  four  years  that  total  ROTC  enrollment  has  grown  by  8GJ(,  black 

RCTC  enrollment  has  grown  by  127.46^,  numbering  13)006  cadets 

(21.7S9t  of  the  RCTC  total)  at  the  beginning  of  academic  year 
4l 

1977-1978.  The  admission  of  women  into  the  ROTC  program  In 

school  year  1972-1973  has  brought  about  the  most  noticeable  change 

in  enrollment  patterns.  FYom  that  experimental  program  in  which 
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212  women  were  the  first  of  their  sex  admitted  to  Army  RCTC, 
female  ROTC  enrollment  climbed  to  14,296  (23.9^  of  the  ROTO 
total)  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  aoademio  year.^^  ROTO  has 
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becone  so  popular  anong  collaga  wonen  that  tho  possibility  exists 

44 

that  a Unit  may  have  to  be  Imposed  on  female  enrollment.  Such 
Is  not  the  case  with  Hispanic  enrollment  In  ROTC,  houever,  as  will 
be  seen  In  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  2 NOTES 


1.  U.G.  Department  of  the  Army,  Senior  ROTC  ProKi\-im  - Organiza- 
tion. Admlnlatratlon.  and  Tialnlng.  Army  Regtilatlon  No.  145-1 
(Washington,  D.C.i  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  15  January 
1975),  para.  1-2. 

2.  ^ 145-1.  para.  I-3. 

3‘  AR  145-1.  para.  2-6,  2-11,  and  2-13. 

AR  145-1,  para.  2-11. 

5.  TRADOC,  Opening  Enrollment  Report,  School  Yeeur  1977-1978,  p. 

5i  1976-1977.  p.  4,  and  1975-1976,  p.  4. 
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CHAPTER  3 


HISPANIC  PARTICIPATICN  IN  ROTC 


According  to  the  latest  UiS.  Bureau  of  the  Ceneue  figures, 
Hlapanlo  Aaericana  are  the  second  largest  nlnorlty  In  the  United 
States  and  constitute  approximately  five  peroent  of  the  nation's 
population.^  Yet,  it  has  heen  noted  that  Klspanioa  represent  only 
one  peroent  of  the  Army's  officer  oorpa  and  four  peroent  of  the 
cadets  in  ROTC,  while  3.45  percent  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Army  are 
Hispanic.  While  the  number  of  blacks  and  women  in  ROTC  has  been 
climbing  at  record  rates  during  the  past  four  years,  the  growth 
of  Hlapanlo  ROTC  enrollment  has  been  less  than  the  60  peroent 
overall  growth  rate  for  ROTC.  At  the  beginning  of  aoademio  year 
1973’‘1974  Hispanic  cadets  numbered  1,407  but  in  four  years  had 
only  increased  69 <72  percent  to  2«388,  What  appears  to  be  a 
significant  increase  is  actually^ a alight  decline  in  the  Hispanio 
portion  of  ROTC  enrollment  during  this  same  period,  from  4.24  to 
4.00  percent.^  While  ROTC  enrollment  has  been  inoreaaing  overall, 
Hispanio  enrollment  has  been  ieoreaeing  as  a peroentage  of  the 
total  number. 

Over  90  peroent  of  the  Hispanic  cadets  enrolled  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  current  academic  year  were  accounted  for  by  only  37  of 
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the  280  ROTC  units  across  the  nation.  Contrary  to  the  declining 
rate  of  growth  for  Hispanio  enrollment  overall,  these  units  in- 
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oroaoed  their  Hispanic  enrollment  hy  82.84  percent  from  1973  "to 
1977*  During  the  sane  period  the  total  enrollment  of  these  37 
ROTC  units  accounted  for  a fairly  constant  15  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's entire  ROTC  enrollment.^  While  the  situation  varies  from 
unit  to  unit,  the  above  figures  Indioate  that,  inoreasingly,  an 
even  larger  percentage  of  their  cadets  are  Hlspanlca. 

The  large  share  of  the  Hispanic  enrollment  that  these  ROTC 
units  have  la  related  directly,  of  course,  to  Hlspanlo  demographlo 
patterns  In  the  United  States.  As  a result,  the  37  RCTC  units 
having  significant  Hispanic  enrollment  are  looated  In  areas  having 
large  Hispanic  populations  - generally,  southwestern  United 
States,  southern  Florida,  the  Chicago  and  New  York  City  areas,  and 
Puerto  Rlco.^ 

Within  this  overall  picture  specific  demographic  patterns 
also  can  he  found.  Through  aoademio  year  1975-1976,  the  enrollment 
reports  submitted  to  TRADOC  by  the  ROTC  units  identified  Hlspanios 
by  the  four  major  subgroups  previously  mentioned.  From  these  ear- 
lier reports  one  can  see  that  Mexican  Americans  are  the  dominant 
Hispanic  cadets  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  nation,  Cuban 
Americans  are  the  majority  in  southern  Florida,  while  large  num- 
bers of  Puerto  Rioane  are  found  in  the  Chicago  and  New  York  City 
areas  and,  of  oourae,  Puerto  Rioo.^  These  are  the  latest  offlolal 
data  available  as  the  ouzxent  (July  1976}  ROTC  enrollment  report 
(TRADOC  Form  479)  does  not  distinguish  between  the  Kispanio  sub- 
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groups,  but  oategorises  then  all  as  Spanish-Amerioans, 

To  oheok  this  earlier  information,  a question  on  speoifio 


Ill:;iwnlc  enrollment  patterns  was  Included  in  the  questionnaire 
nent  to  the  FHS  of  each  of  these  37  ROTC  units.  The  predominant 
Hlnpanlc  aub^oup  was  Identified  as  being  Mexican  American  by  30 
respondents,  Puerto  Rican  by  seven  respondents,  and  Cuban  American 
by  two  respondents.  One  FMS  reported  that  most  of  his  Hlapanlo 
cadets  were  from  other  Hispanic  groups,  and  two  reported  equal 
divisions  between  Mexican  Americans  and  Cuban  Americans  or  Puerto 
Ricans.  The  only  geographic  anomaly  to  emerge  was  In  the  New  York 
City  area,  where  Saint  Peter's  College  In  Jersey  City  reported 
that  most  of  their  Hispanic  cadets  were  Cuban  Americans  Instead  of 
Puerto  Ricans.  This  resulted  from  the  strong  support  given  ROTC 
by  Cuban  American  faculty  members  who  were  "naturally  good 
friends"  of  the  PMS.® 

Saoh  of  the  Hispanic  subgroups  has  Its  own  unique  heritage, 
of  co\irse,  but  a common  thread  unites  then  all  - the  language  -* 
Spanish.  It  Is  the  language  spoken  at  home  for  over  7 >8  million 
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Hlspanlos  In  the  United  States.'  For  many,  espeolally  first  gen- 
eration Hispanic a,  Spanish  la  the  only  language  known  and  used  in 
everyday  affairs.^®  Of  the  37  ROTC  units  surveyed,  ten  Indloatsd 
that  Spanish  was  the  "primary  language"  of  moat  of  their  Hispanic 
cadets.  This  aooovinted  for  the  majority  of  all  Hispanic  cadets 
because  of  the  two  Puerto  Rloo  ROTC  units  In  this  group.  All  but 
one  (who  could  not  evaluate  the  Spanish  proflolenoy  of  hla  oadets) 
of  the  remaining  respondents  Judged  their  Hlapanlo  oadets  to  have 
at  least  a "limited"  (7  responses)  or  a "working"  (19  responses) 
knowledge  of  Spanish. 


Spanish  Is  such  a predominant  factor  In  the  lives  of  so  many 

II. w.  cltl'/.cnn  that  many  bilingual  programs  abound.  Most  states 

with  I.'irge  Hispanic  populations  require  some  form  of  bilingual 

education  In  an  attempt  to  meet  the  "special  educational  needs" 
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of  non'-Bnglish-speaklng  children.  Efforts  In  this  direction 

were  reinforced  In  1974  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  In  the 

case  of  Lau  V.  Nichols,  in  which  the  court  ruled  that  public 

schools  were  required  to  take  "positive  action"  to  help  children 
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who  do  not  speak  English.  Some  areas  of  the  country,  such  as 
Dude  County  In  Florida,  with  Its  largo  population  of  Cuban  Ameri- 
can!!, al!:o  have  ordinamces  requiring  billnguad  printing  of  public 
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documents  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  Hispanic  populations. 

Puerto  Rico,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an  entirely  different  situa- 
tion - the  official  language  there  Is  Spanish.  Unique  language 
difficulties  still  prevail  on  the  Island,  however-,  as  will  be 
shown  In  the  following  chapter. 

English  Is  the  language  of  Instruction  for  all  but  a few 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States,  Including  those 
ini'.titutlons  located  In  areas  with  large  Hispanic  populations  -* 
Puerto  Hloo  la  the  major  exception.  Of  the  37  RCTC  units  oanvaas- 
ed,  33  indicated  that  English  was  the  official  language  of  the 
Institution.  One,  Saint  Peter's  College,  Indicated  that  bilingual 
Instruction  became  official  this  year,  but  that  English  was  still 
predominant.  Another,  Texas  A A I University,  respondsd  that  in- 
3-tructlon  was  completsly  bilingual.  The  remaining  two  were  the 
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ROTC  unite  In  Puerto  Rico,  where  Spanish  Is  the  official  or  pre- 


dominant  longua^ja.^^  Significantly,  these  last  three  units  also 
have  the  highest  percentages  of  Hispanic  cadets,  from  50  lo  100 
percent.  Therefore,  elth  the  exception  of  Puerto  Rico,  moat 
lilspanlcs  entering  higher  education  are  'bilingual  or  English- 
speaking. 

The  door  to  higher  education  at  English-language  institutions 
In  not  completely  closed,  however,  to  Hlspanlcs  leas  fluent  In 
English.  Many  Institutions,  Including  moat  of  those  Included  In 
the  author's  survey,  offer  special  courses  In  English  for  students 
for  whom  It  Is  a second  language. The  desired  product  of  these 
courses  la  a student  who  la  sufficiently  competent  to  handle  other 
college-level  courses  In  English.  Once  this  point  is  reached,  the 
student  becomes  part  of  the  ROTO  recruiting  pool  as  does  any  other 
student . 

Difficulties  with  English,  however,  appear  to  some  degree  in 
many  Hispanic  cadets.  Fourteen  of  the  polled  ROTO  unite  stated 
that  "all"  their  Hispanic  cadets  were  "completely  fluent"  in  and 
had  "no  difficulty"  with  English,  "but  these  units  accounted  for 
less  than  ten  percent  of  all  Hispanic  cadets.  Furthermore,  sever- 
al of  these  respondents  noted  that  the  extremely  high  academic 
standards  of  their  particular  institutions  virtually  precluded  the 
admission  of  students  with  deflcienolee  In  English.  The  largest 
number  (l?)  of  the  respondents  Indicated  that  "most"  of  their 
Hispanic  cadets  were  "completely  fluent"  with  only  a "few"  having 
"minor  difficulties"  with  English.  One  respondent  noted  that, 
while  "moat"  Hlnpanis  cadets  were  "completely  fluent"  in  English, 


.'I  r«!w  experienced  "major  difficulties."  The  remaining  five  re- 
r.fxjridont;!  reported  more  widespread  difficiilties,  witli  "many"  His- 
panic cadets  having  "minor"  or  "major"  diffictilties,  with  En- 
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glish.  Primarily  because  of  the  two  Puerto  Rico  ROTC  units  in 
this  last  group,  this  represents  the  picture  of  over  62  percent  of 
the  nation's  Hispanic  cadets. 

The  above  difficulties  with  English,  however,  do  not  appear 
to  have  a significant  impact  on  most  institutions'  Hispanic  cadets 
during  ROTC *3  two  main  summer  training  programs,  A majority  (23) 
of  the  HOTC  units  reported  no  English-related  problems  encountered 
by  thoir  Hispanic  cadets  at  the  ROTC  Basic  Camp,  while  four  Insti- 
tutions reported  a "few"  cadets  experienced  difficulties.  The  re- 
mainder were  not  aware  (9  respondents)  of  any  difficulties  encoun- 
tered or  had  not  sent  cadets  to  the  Basic  Camp  (1  respondent). 

The  situation  at  the  ROTC  Advanced  Camp  appecurs  to  be  similar. 

Most  (27)  of  the  respondents  reported  no  English-related  problems, 
while  such  difficulties  were  experienced  by  a "few"  cadets  of  five 

ROTC  units  and  "some"  cadets  at  one  institution.  The  remaining 
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four  respondents  were  unaware  of  any  diff levities  encountered. 
Again,  it  was  observed  that  the  two  ROTC  units  in  Puerto  Rloo  re- 
ported English-related  diffioultlea  experienced  by  their  oadets  at 
both  summer  camps. 

In  view  of  the  above  situations  it  is  appropriate  to  examine 


the  role  of  Spanish  in  the  ROTC  environment.  A substantial  major- 
ity (25)  of  the  surveyed  ROTC  units  reported  that  Spanish  was 
"not  used  in  any  recruiting  effort."  The  remaining  12  respondents 
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employed  Spani::h  In  varying  amoxints,  from  using  Spanish-speaking 

oadct:;  on  the  telephone,  speaking  In  Spanish  to  parents  of  Hispan- 

1*::;,  or  addressing  Hispanic  organizations  in  Spanish,  to  using 

.'ifxuiish  in  every  type  of  recruiting  method.  The  RCTC  units  using 

Spanish  in  the  largest  number  of  recruiting  techniques  were  the 
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two  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  use  of  Spanish  appears  to  be  even  less  in  the  areas  of 
ROTC  administration  and  instruction.  Thirty  of  the  units  canvass- 
ed indicated  that  Spanish  was  not  used  at  all  in  the  daily  admin- 
istration of  their  ROTC  program.  In  the  area  of  ROTC  instruction 
only  four  respondents  reported  the  use  of  Spanish  in  the  class- 
room. The  extent  of  this  use  la  dlfflcxilt  to  measure,  but  three 
ror.pondents  indicated  the  use  of  Spanish  was  limited  to  informal 
exchanges  or  explanations  when  necessary.  The  most  predominant 

use  of  Spanish  in  ROTC  instruction  and  administration  appears  to 
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be  in  the  Puerto  Rico  ROTC  units. 

It  is  logical  that  the  use  of  Spanish  in  ROTC  recruiting, 
administration,  and  instruction  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
Hispanic  and/or  bilingual  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers. 

In  the  37  ROTC  units  siurveyed  there  were  16  officers  (including 
two  professors  of  military  aclence)  and  27  NCOe  identified  as 
being  Hispanic.  Among  the  ROIC  ocdre  at  these  Institutions,  29 
officers  and  35  NCOs  were  indicated  as  being  bilingual.  Again, 
the  two  units  in  Puerto  Rico  accounted  for  a slgnlfloant  portion 
of  these  officers  and  NCOs,  respectively,  <u>d  of  the 
Hlspanlcs  and  40^  and  of  the  bilingual  personnel.  Of  the  37 
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professors  of  military  science,  nine  reported  that  they  were  bi- 
lingual, and  six  noted  ttot  they  had  some  knowledge  of  Spanish. 

While  neither  FHS  In  Puerto  Rico  Is  Hispanic,  both  Indicated  them- 
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selves  as  being  bilingual. 

Examining  the  possible  Impact  of  cultural  differences  on 
Hispanic  cadets  Is  another  Important  aspect  of  this  study*  At 
many  colleges  and  universities  the  Hispanic  culture  is  perpetuated 
through  Informal  social  groups  and  Hispanic  organizations.  These 
organizations  are  primarily  focused  on  the  preservation  of  a heri- 
tage, and  serving  In  ROTC  la  not  viewed  by  most  as  being  in  con- 
flict with  their  goals.  Only  three  respondents  to  the  author's 
sxirvey  Indicated  that  any  organised  groups  were  obstacles  to  ROTC 
recruitment  and  retention.  One  such  organisation  was  Identified 

as  a militant  Chlcano  group  In  one  of  the  western  states  which 
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was  described  as  being  "against  the  Army,  the  establishment.” 

The  other  two  Instances  of  organised  Hispanic  opposlticn  were 
found  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  these  will  be  discussed  in  the  fcllcwlng 
chapter. 

Four  respondents.  Including  the  two  In  Puerto  Rico,  indicated 
that  other  cultural  factors  also  discouraged  Hispanic  ■nrollment 
In  ROTC.  The  principal  opposition  was  reported  as  being  directed 
by  parents  and  boy  friends  at  female  Hlspanics  because,  by  Joining 
ROTC,  the  latter  are  perceived  as  deviating  from  their  traditional 
Hispanic  roles  of  wives  and  mothera.^^  Vbr  many  non-Kispanio  fe- 
male cadets  this  may  also  be  the  case,  but  the  Kispanio  culture 
overall  - with  many  exceptions,  of  course  ■>  has  held  more  oonier- 
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vaLive  roles  for  its  women.  Other  ctiltiiral  obstacles  to  ROTC 

arc  Lhe  close  family  aund  neighborhood  ties  which  must  be  Inter- 
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rupLed  by  subsequent  service  In  the  Army.  Even  the  short  six 

weeks  trip  to  the  ROTC  Advanced  Camp  between  the  junior  and  senior 

years  can  be  a traumatic  experience  for  Hispanic  cadets  who  have 

never  ventured  very  far  from  their  barrios  (suburbs).  The  abrupt 

changes  in  language  and  food  can  be  especially  disturbing  to  a 

cadet  wix}  has  spoken  mostly  Spanish  and  was  raised  on  a diet 

different  than  that  encountered  at  camp.  Finally,  some  mention 

must  be  made  of  the  manana  attitude  of  many  Hisp€mic  cadets  noted 
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by  one  of  the  respondents  in  Puerto  Rico.  In  an  organisation, 
such  an  ROTC  and  the  Army,  where  Initiative  and  rapid  response  to 
instructions  are  the  expected  norma,  this  "happy-go-lucky"  ap- 
proach can  be  a distinct  hindrance  to  succussful  completion  of  the 
RCTC  program  and,  especially,  a career  in  the  Army. 

Since  recruiting  and  retention  of  Kiapanlcs  appear  not  to  be 
a .Tiajor  problem  for  moat  ROTC  units,  this  leaves  unanswered  the 
q\ieatlon  of  flagging  Hispanic  officer  production  1 How  can  Hispan- 
Ics  constitute  four  percent  of  ROTC  enrollment  and  slightly  more 
than  one  percent  of  the  officers  commissioned  through  ROTC?  To 
determine  precisely  where  the  ROTC  oommlseloning  system  is  not 
functioning  properly  one  must  know  the  number  of  Hlspanlos  oommls- 
sioned  each  year  by  each  ROTC  unit  and  the  type  of  oommission  re- 
ceived by  each.  Then  an  aoourate  oomparison  could  be  made  at  each 
ROTC  unit  between  the  number  of  Kispanios  enrolled  in  the  program 
and  those  being  oommlssioned . As  noted  in  Chapter  1,  this  infor- 


IT  .t.ion  ia  not  readUy  available.  While  the  TOADOC  enrollment  re- 
port annually  Identifies  commissioned  RQTC  graduates  at  each  unit 
aa  scholarship  or  non-scholarship  and  USAR,  HA,  or  other,  it  does 
not  Identify  the  ethnic  group  of  those  commissioned,  nor  does  it 
distinguish  between  Active  Duty  and  Active  Duty  for  Training  re- 
cipientn.  To  find  out  this  Information,  one  would  have  to 
Identify  each  graduate  of  each  ROTC  unit,  the  type  of  commission 
received,  and  the  minority  group  to  which  he  or  she  belonged  - 
clearly,  a task  which  could  be  directed  and  accomplished  only  by 
TRADOC  or  higher  headquarters. 

Kxaminatlon  of  the  enrollment  figures  found  In  Appendix  E, 
fiowovor,  revealo  an  Interesting  phenomenon.  For  the  current  aca- 
demic year,  two  of  the  37  ROTC  units  with  significant  numbers  of 
Hispanic  cadets  accoxmt  for  over  half  (57»925<)  of  all  the  Hispanic 
cadets  In  the  entire  nation.  These  two  ROTC  units  are  located  at 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  (UPR)  campuses  of  Rio  Pledras  and 
Mayagiiez  and  had  opening  enrollments  of  906  euid  477  cadets,  re- 
spectively. For  the  past  five  years  Hlspanlcs  have  comprised  the 
entire  cadet  enrollment  at  each  UPR  ROTC  unit  - the  only  ROTC  units 
to  be  1005<  Hispanic.  As  In  the  current  school  year.  In  each  of 
the  proceeding  four  years  these  two  unite  have  accounted  for  the 
majority  of  the  nation's  Hispanic  ROTC  enrollment.  ' Even  assum- 
ing that  all  the  Hispanic  cadets  aire  Puerto  Rican  in  the  five 
other  ROTC  units  where  they  are  reported  to  have  the  largest  rep- 
resentation among  Hlspanlcs,  over  $0  percent  of  the  total  Puerto 
Rican  ROTC  enrollment  In  the  nation  comes  from  the  two  UPR  pro- 
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I'.tMUi...  'i'hi.;-  I:-.  t.rup  ••ven  though  a small  number  of  non-Puerto 
IM'-'H  inrp.'inln:-.  ire  enrolled  in  the  ROTG  piogriims  at  the  two  UPH 

Glneo  all  the  cadets  in  the  UPH  HOTC  programs  are  Hispanic, 
all  the  commissioned  graduates  must  also  be  Hispanic.  These  tvo 
ROTC  units,  therefore,  offer  the  unique  possibility  of  a direct 
comparison  of  Hispanic  cadets  enrolled  and  Hispanic  officers  pro- 
duced. Although  the  campus  environment  at  these  tvo  campuses  ap- 
pears to  be  the  exception  (as  seen  above)  when  compared  to  the  35 
other  ;iOTC  units  in  Appendix  E,  the  opposite  is  true  when  total 
llVr.jvinlc  (.nrollment  is  considered. 

If  high  enrollment  is  one  measure  of  success,  then  it  is 
highly  relevant  that  one  look  at  the  ROTC  programs  in  Puerto  Rico 
to  discover  the  reasons  behind  this  apparent  success.  Particu- 
larly useful  would  be  determining  how  the  UPR  ROTC  programs  solve 
any  problem  areas  which  might  be  encountered  by  other  Hispanic 
cadets  - ciiltural  and  linguistic  difficulties  for  example.  Fi- 
nally, of  course,  the  ultimate  measure  of  success  - the  production 
of  ''iiufflclont  numbers  of  well-educated,  quality  officers"  - must 


bo  examined. 
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CHAPTER  k 

ROTG,  UNIVERSITY  OF  PUERTO  HICOi  A CASE  STUDY 

The  only  location  outside  the  fifty  states  where  senior  RQTC 
Is  conducted  Is  In  Puerto  Rico.  With  a total  enrollment  of  li383 
cadets  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  academic  yeu,  the  two  RCTC 
programs  at  the  UFR  campuses  of  Rio  Pledras  and  MayagUes  appear  to 
he  the  embodiment  of  successful  RCTC  units.  Furthermore,  this 
high  enrollment  has  been  accomplished  after  the  Island's  RQTC 
programs  suffered  through  some  of  the  worse  antl-RCTC  experiences 
of  the  nation  In  the  early  1970* s.  Why  these  two  RQTC  units  have 
net  with  such  success  In  spite  of  such  opposition  Is  the  main 
thrust  of  this  chapter.  Before  addressing  the  subject  of  RCTC  It- 
self, however,  one  must  have  an  understanding  of  the  development 
of  higher  education  Ui  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Island's  political  sit- 
uation, as  they  relate  dlreotly  to  the  RCTC  experience. 

Under  almost  400  years  of  Spanish  rule  and  80  years  of  United 
States  influence,  Puerto  Rioo  has  had  a oonplox  history  of  oul- 
tural  identity  and  higher  education.  Discovered  by  Columbus  on 
19  November  1493,  Puerto  Rico  was  not  colonised  until  fifteen 
years  later. ^ With  little  wealth  on  the  Island,  Puerto  Rloo 
served  mainly  as  a strateglo  outpost  guarding  the  sea  lane  ap- 
proaches to  the  richer  Spainlsh  colonies  In  Central  and  South  Amer- 
2 

lea.  As  a result,  Puerto  Rloo  was  always  at  the  periphery  of 
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social  development  In  the  New  World,  and  education  was  largely 
Led  by  lijianlsh  authorities. 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  centiury!  the  Spanish  regime  h£ul 
established  only  the  bare  rudiments  of  a public  education  system 
on  the  Island.  Only  a "small  minority"  of  the  population,  "drawn 
mainly  from  the  elite,"  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  receive  any 

- ■ — - 3 

formal  education.'^  As  Gordon  K.  Lewis,  the  noted  authority  on 

Puerto  Rico,  has  written,  the  system  Itself 

. . . was  poisoned  by  the  govertunent  suspicion  that  the 
teaching  force  was  always  a potential  source  for  hereti- 
cal Ideas I physical  conditions  were  wretched  and  almost 
totally  neglected  by  a local  administration  whose  sole 
concern  was  that  Its  statistical  reports  to  Madrid 
should  merely  Indicate  some  Increase  In  school  popula- 
tion | teaching  even  at  secondary  school  level  was  based 
upon  the  almost  medieval  assumptions  of  Spanish  pedago- 
gy; and  whatever  existed  of  professional  education  was 
the  resiilt  almost  exclusively  of  wlvats  societies  and 
of  sporadic  efforts  of  the  Church.^ 

Thus,  In  1898  over  77  percent  of  the  children  In  the  5-I8  age 

group  had  not  attended  school,  and  estimates  of  Illiteracy  In 

Puerto  Rico  varied  from  80  to  85  percent.^ 

In  that  year  the  Spanlsh-Amerloan  War  and  the  subsequent 

occupation  of  the  Island  by  United  States  forces  were  to  have  a 

profound  Impact  on  education  In  Puerto  Rico.  Among  the  ohanges 

made  In  the  educational  system  were  banning  religious  instruction 

in  public  schools,  Initiating  public  education  for  girls,  ooed 

education,  problem-solving  and  experimentation  In  lieu  of  rote 

memorization,  organised  athletlos,  vocational  training,  and  the 

5 

study  of  American  history,  Behind  all  the  reforms  was  the  Ameri- 
can concept  of  wlleepread  demooratio  education,  as  opposed  to 


Spanish  slltlsm.  As  Theodors  Roosevelt  observed,  the  United 
States  policy  was  to  "Americanize  Puerto  Hlco  and  thereby  confer 

7 

on  her  the  greatest  bleeslng.  In  our  opinion,  within  our  gift." 


One  of  the  most  disputed  modifications  of  the  education  sys- 
toa  Involved  the  teaching  of  English.  In  less  than  two  weeks 
after  the  August  1896  peace  protocol  terminated  Spanish  resistance 
In  Puerto  Rico,  the  first  English  lauiguage  newspaper.  The  Porto 
Rico  Mall  of  Ponce,  was  established,  and  the  Island's  residents 

g 

were  displaying  a "great  Interest  In  learning  English."  Shortly 

aftein«ards,  the  official  language  of  Instruction  In  the  schools 

was  changed  from  Spanish  to  English  by  the  Military  Governor, 

o 

Major  General  Guy  V.  Henry. Following  the  end  of  U.S.  military 

rule  In  1900^  the  Island's  oivUlan  Commissioners  of  Sduoatlsn  _ 

(Presidential  appointees)  continued  a polloy  of  "Amerloanlsatlon, 
the  extension  of  the  school  system,  and  the  teaching  of  En- 
glish. This  polloy  went  through  several  reversals  and  modifi- 
cations until  the  distinguished  Puerto  Rloan  Luis  MuRos  Mar£n  be- 
came the  first  popularly  elsoted  Governor  of  the  island  in  19^.^^ 

The  following  year  his  Commissioner  of  Sduoation  announoed  that 

Spanish  would  be  the  language  of  instruction  through  high  school  ! 

with  English  a rsqulrsd  subject  through  the  second  year  of  ool- 
12 

lege.  For  the  most  part,  this  is  the  system  today,  but  the  con- 
troversy over  the  role  of  English  in  the  olassxoom  continues  un- 

1 

abated. 

Leas  than  fifty  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  f 

Spain  began  to  establish  institutions  of  higher  learning  through-  ; 


^ I 

out  her  new  empire.  In  1538  the  first  university  In  the  Western  j. 

I 

liomlnphore , Santo  Tomas  de  Aquino,  was  founded  in  Santo  Domingo. 

Only  thirteen  years  later  the  University  of  Mexico  and  the  Unlver-  | 

13 

slty  of  San  Marocos  in  Lima,  Peru  were  created.  In  less  than 

i 

two  centuries  twenty  universities  were  located  throxighout  Central  < 

America,  South  America,  and  the  Spanish  Caribbean,  except  in  | 



Puerto  Blco.  In  fact,  Spain  'Refused"  to  grant  the  Puerto  Rican  | 

'■* 

request  for  a university  during  the  entire  period  of  its  rule  over 

lii  ‘ 

the  island.  Therefore,  the  Puerto  Rican  elite  traveled  abroad  - 

usually  to  Spain,  the  United  States,  or  Spanish  unlveraitlea  | 

around  the  Caribbean  - in  search  of  a higher  education.  Because 

of  this  isolation  by  Spain  and  the  absence  of  her  otm  university  ! 

\ 

to  help  perpetuate  the  island's  cultural  heritage,  the  inhabitants 

,j 

of  Puerto  Rico  were  viewed  by  many  early  American  educators  as 
being  "passive  and  plastic"  with  ideals  which  were  easily  created 
and  molded. 

It  was  not  until  the  advent  of  American  domination  that  high- 
er education  was  begun  in  Puerto  Rloo.  In  keeping  with  the  United 
States  concept  of  expanding  education  at  the  grass  roots  level,  a 
Normal  School  was  established  in  1900  at  Fajardo  to  prepare  teach- 
ers for  public  schools.  The  following  year  it  was  moved  to  Rio 
Pledras,  and  two  years  later  this  institution  formed  the  basis  of 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rioo,  founded  on  12  March  1903*^^  Con- 


trary to  the  desires  of  the  Puerto  Rioan  elite  to  pattern  the  uni- 
versity after  existing  Latin  Amerloan  universities  with  an  empha- 
sis on  the  arts  and  letters,  the  Amerloan  eduoators  stressed 
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teacher  preparation,  agriculture  and  mechanical  training,  and 
atudles  In  the  natural  sciences  and  engineering.  As  a result, 
much  of  the  Puerto  Rican  upper  class  boycotted  the  new  university 
and  continued  to  send  their  children  abroeul  (ironically,  often  to 
the  United  States)  for  college  atudles.  ' 

Today  the  Rio  Fiedras  campus  la  the  largest  of  several 
branches  of  the  UFR  syatea.  In  1911  the  Collage  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanical  Arts  was  established  In  Mayagtlss,  and  In  19^  the 
Medical  School  opened  as  a separate  campus  In  Rio  Pledras.  Two 
other  four-year  UFR  campuses  are  Humacao  University  College 
(founded  1962)  and  Cayay  University  Collage  (I966).  Five  two-year 
UPR  campuses  granting  associate  degrees  sire  organized  under  the 
Regional  Colleges  Administration  *-  AguadUla,  Areclbo,  Bayam&n, 
Carolina,  and  Ponce.  In  1975  the  total  enrollment  of  all  ten 
campuses  was  47,961,  with  over  half  of  the  students  enrolled  at 
the  Rio  Pledras  campus.  Directing  the  entire  UPR  systw  Is  the 
Council  of  Higher  Education  (CKB),  whioh  appoints  the  ohanoellors 
of  the  subordinate  oampuses.  One  Commonwealth-controlled  oollege 
which  la  not  under  the  UPR  system  la  the  Conservatory  of  Musio  of 
Puerto  Rico,  establlahed  by  the  late  Pablo  Caaala  In  1959«^^ 

In  1912  the  first  of  the  private  oolleges  and  universities  In 
Puerto  Rloo,  Inter  Amerioan  University  (lAU),  was  founded  in  San 
German.  The  largest  independont  university  system  in  Puerto  Rloo, 
It  has  eight  other  branohes  aoross  the  island.  The  largsat  of 
these  Is  the  four-year  Hato  Rey  oampus  (1962),  whose  enrollment 
now  exceeds  that  of  the  original  San  German  oampus.  The  other 
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campuses  were  organized  In  1969i  offer  only  two-year  associate 
degree  programs,  and  are  located  In  AguadlUa,  Arecl'bo,  Barranqul- 
tas,  Bayaaon,  Fajardo,  Guayama,  and  Ponca.  As  of  1976  eight  other 
accredited  private  colleges  ware  located  In  Puerto  Rlcoi  Antilli- 
an College  (1922)  In  Mayagtiez,  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (1935) 
in  Saaturoe,  Catholic  University  (1948)  In  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico 
Junior  College  (1949)  In  Rio  Pledras,  Bayan6n  Central  University 
(1961)  In  Bayaaon,  World  University  (I965)  In  Hato  Rey,  Caribbean 
Junior  Collage  (1969)  In  Bayam^n,  and  San  Juan  Technological 
Community  College  (1972)  In  Santurce,^^  In  1976,  Carlbe  Univer- 
sity, a private  medical  school,  began  classes  in  Cayey,  but  still 
lacked  accreditation  In  1977.  Another  private  medical  school, 
Borlnquen  University,  had  planned  to  open  in  September  197?  but 
encountered  legal  probleme,  and  its  present  statue  la  uxUcnown.^^ 
With  a total  enrollment  of  over  92,000  studenta  in  twenty- 
eight  accredited  (or,  at  leaet,  "preacoredlted'O  oampuaee,  the 
Island  suffers  no  lack  of  quantity  In  higher  education. In 
fact,  education  through  university  level  is  more  available  to 
Inhabitants  of  Puerto  Rloo  than  to  thoee  of  any  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can country,  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Puerto  Rloo  ranks 
fifth  worldwide  (behind  East  Germany,  Canada,  Hew  Zealand,  vid  the 
United  States)  as  having  one  (29.775^)  of  the  world's  highest  per- 
centages of  population  In  the  20-24  age  group  attending  vmiversi- 
tlee.  The  enrollment  ratio  for  college-age  women  only  is  even 
more  Impressive  - second  only  to  the  United  SUtes,  32.48}<  and 
45.0U<,  respectively,^ 


' Act\ially,  the  effort  over  the  ye&rs  to  extend  educational 

opportunities  to  as  aany  Puerto  Ricans  as  possible  has  reduced 

Illiteracy  to  almost  tan  percent.  The  huge  Puerto  Rican  school 

system  which  has  emerged  In  the  process  "employs  more  people  and 

ali 

spends  more  money  than  any  other  sector  of  government."  The 
standard  educational  complaints  are  heard  on  the  Islauid  as  often 
as  elsewhere  - overworked,  underpaid  teachers | overcrowded,  inade- 
auate  facilities  *■  but  other  problems  abound  which  extend  through 
the  university  level. 

While  quantity  la  not  a problem  with  higher  education  In 
Puerto  Rico,  quality  la  another  matter,  Sven  qualified,  competent 
instructors  at  the  university  level  can  do  little  with  poorly 
prepared  students  graduating  from  high  school  and  entering  col- 
lege. One  reason  may  be  the  result  of  spending  too  little  money 
per  student  In  the  lower  grades  as  compared  to  the  spending  per 
student  at  college  level.  In  197^  Puerto  Rico  expended  $463  P*? 
student  In  public  elementary  and  aeoondary  schools , while  the  U.S. 
average  was  almost  three  times  as  much  - $1431.^^  On  the  other 
hand,  at  the  collage  level,  the  U.S.  average  of  $399^  par  student 
was  less  than  45  percent  greater  than  the  Island's  outlay  of 
$2787.  Later  statistics  were  not  available  for  higher  education 
expenditures  per  student,  but  the  1975  statistics  on  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  show  an  encouraging  trend  1 Puerto  Rican 
and  U.S.  expenditures  per  pupil  were  $593  and  $1581,  respectively, 
the  latter  being  less  than  2.7  times  larger  than  the  femer,^ 

The  result  of  such  expenditure  imbalances  as  the  above  is  lower- 
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Also  contributing  to  tha  poor  preparation  for  higher  educa- 
tion in  Puerto  Rico  is  rampant  absmteeism  in  the  school  system. 

Sadly,  most  students  entering  the  first  grauia  fail  to  finish  high 
28 

school.  The  author's  experiences  as  a RCTC  Instructor  are  moat 
revealing  on  this  ‘subject.  At  first,  many  students  attended  olasa 
whenever  the  mood  struck  them  and  were  profoundly  shocked  when 
counseled  on  this  matter.  Those  who  did  not  attend  regularly 
could  not  maintain  the  pace  of  the  class  and  usually  withdrew  from 
the  course.  Discussions  about  this  problem  with  the  students  who 
remained  and  performed  admirably,  indicated  that  absenteeism  was 
widespread  in  many  of  their  classes  and  had  been  a common  practioe 
since  their  earliest  years  in  school. 

Conversations  with  numerous  older  Puerto  Ricans  indicated 
that  this  situation  did  not  exist  when  they  were  young.  To  them 
student  absenteeism  was  an  extension  of  a reoent  phenomenon  - the 
development  of  an  irresponsible  and  dependent  mentality  among 
younger  Puerto  Ricans  as  a direct  result  of  more  readily  available 
welfare  benefits.  Such  unsubstantiated  statements,  of  course, 
need  considerable  research  before  being  accepted  as  fact.  How- 
ever, a recent  study  of  the  labor  situation  in  Puerto  Rico  by  the 
management  consultant  firm  of  Clapp  and  Hayne  lends  support  \o 
these  observations,  The  study  concluded  that  while  labor  absentee- 


ism was  lower  overall  in  Puerto  Rico  »nan  in  the  United  States,  it 

was  rising  rapidly  and  is  ’'considerably  greater"  for  workers  under  i 
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Anothar  serious  problem  In  higher  education  In  Puerto  Rico  Is 
that  of  the  "professional  student."  Because  of  failures  and  trlth- 
drawals  from  courses,  many  students  repeat  (often  more  than  once) 

, the  same  classes  and  thereby  delay  their  graduation.  To  Insure 
that  a student  Is  not  overloaded  and  has  sufficient  time  for  all 
courses,  a Ij  credit  hour  limit  per  semester  (exceptions  are  zade 
for  superior  students)  Is  malntadned  by  the  UPR  system.  This 
means  that  the  poorer  students  take  even  longer  to  graduate. 
Further  adding  to  the  ranks  of  "professional  students"  ,are  those 
who  change  faeultadee  (disciplines)  two  or  three  times,  thus  re- 
quiring additional  courses  and  more  time  In  school  with  each 
change.  The  author's  students  made  him  aware  of  another  factor 
constlbutlng  to  this  phenomenon.  Some  studsitts  who  transferred 
to  Rio  Plsdras  had  to  repeat  courses  taken  elsewhere  In  the  UFR 
system  because  their  earned  oradlts  were  not  aooepted  by  the  Rio 
Pledras  oampus.  The  end  result  of  all  these  delays  la  that  many 
students  need  one  or  two  additional  semesters  to  graduate,  and  the 
"professional  st\identa"  take  six  or  more  years  to  obtain  their 
degree,  when  they  do.  These  delayed  graduations  have  a slgnlfi- 
cemt  Impact  on  ROTC,  as  will  be  dlaoussed  later. 

No  discussion  of  higher  education  In  Puerto  Rico  would  be 
complete  without  some  notes  on  student  aotlvlam.  For  all  praotl- 
cal  purposes,  the  private  ooUeges  and  unlversltlee  are  ftee  of 
militant  student  groups,  so  these  remark*  will  deal  primarily  with 
the  UPR  system,  In  1968  Arthur  Liebman,  the  noted  authority  on 
Puerto  Rloan  students,  wrote  that  the  UFR  students  were  , un- 
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like  thelx  peers  in  other  developing  societies  ...  on  the  whole, 

neither  radical  or  nationalistic  despite  the  fact  that  Puerto  Rico 

10 

la  not  an  Independent  country.”'^  One  Important  reason  for  this 
apparently  docile  disposition  was  the  long-standing  ban  on  the  use 
of  the  university  for  political  purposes.  This  regulation  was  en- 
forced because  officials  believed  that  such  activities  would  cre- 
ate dlsturbancee  Inconalstant  with  the  Casa  de  Betudloa  (House  of 
Studies)  concept  of  the  university  espoused  by  Its  chancellor, 
Jaime  Benftes.  In  1966  Benltes  was  promoted  to  the  CHB  presiden- 
cy, and  the  strict  provisions  were  modified  to  permit  on -campus 
political  meetings.*'  The  result  has  been  a sharp  upswing  In 
political  activity  and  unrest,  not  unlike  that  of  students  else- 
where In  Latin  Amerloa.  Accordingly,  in  1972  Llebnan  revised  his 
earlier  statements  by  pointing  out  that  "university  students  In 

Puerto  Rico  constitute  one  of  the  most  slgnlfioant  bases  of  oppo- 
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sltlon  to  the  government,"*' 

The  protagonist  of  most  student  disturbances  has  been  the 
Federation  of  University  Students  for  Independsnoe  (redexaol6n  ^ 
UnlversltarloB  Pro  Indspendenola.  or  FUPI),  Founded  In  1936  to 
mobilise  student  support  for  Puerto  Rico's  Independsnoe,  the  FUPX 
was  largely  responsible  fox  the  student  agitation  for  university 
reform  that  led  to  the  1966  changes  in  university  law,^  Since 
that  change,  several  confrontations  (to  be  dlsousssd  in  detail 
later)  have  taken  place  between  the  FUPI  and  ROTQ  oadsts. 

A most  perplexing  problem  - sspeclally  where  ROTC  is  oonoem- 
sd  - Is  that  of  language  training.  With  a system  (already  de- 
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scrllMd)  by  which  English  Is  a required  second  language  through 
the  second  year  of  college  for  most,  one  would  expect  students  to 
be  fairly  competent  In  using  Englsh.  The  author's  three  years  of 
experience  at  Humacao  University  College  proved  this  assumption  to 
be  completely  false.  Many  students  in  their  second  year  of  col- 
lege could  not  respond  correctly  to  the  simple  question  in  Bngllshi 
"Vhat  la  your  name?"  Any  questions  more  oompllcatsd  often  would 
result  In  complete  bewUdement  on  the  part  of  the  student.  This 
was  not  true  of  all  students,  of  course,  but  most  sophomore  stu- 
dents theoretically  had  completed  13  years  of  English  Instruction. 
The  explanation  for  such  dismal  performance  must  lie  In  the  qual- 
ity of  English  Instruction  received  during  these  years.  Two  of 
the  author's  former  students  were  part-time  elementary  aohool  En- 
glish teachers,  yet  oven  they  often  had  difficulty  expressing  them- 
selves (orally  and  In  writing)  oozxeotly  in  English.  Aooordlng  to 
discussions  with  other  students,  the  English  profioionoy  of  these 
two  Individuals  was  better  than  that  of  most  other  public  school 
English  teachers  who  had  taught  then  during  their  primary  and  seo- 
ondary  aohool  years. 

While  the  problem  of  poor  English  perfomanoe  appears  oommon- 
plaoe  among  graduates  of  publlo  high  aohools,  it  is  seldom  found 
in  graduates  of  private  high  schools.  Eor  example,  bilingual 
Colsgio  San  Antonio  do  Abed,  less  than  a mile  from  the  Humaoao 
campus,  has  the  reputation  of  produoing  some  of  the  higheat-quall- 
ty  bilingual  high  aohool  students  on  the  island.  Yet,  aooordlng 
to  aohool  officials,  the  majority  of  its  greduatoa  attend  oollege 
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In  the  United  States,  and  most  of  the  remainder  go  to  UPR's  Rio 
Pledras  Campus.  English  In  public  schools  genereQly  has  been  a 
facade.  In  one  of  many  articles  to  appear  on  the  subject  iii  The 
San  Juan  Star.  It  was  observed  that  "most  public  school  stvidents 
Nho  have  ostensibly  been  studying  English  for  10  years  know  no 
more  of  the  language  than  beginners  at  a Berllta  course. 

Having  recognised  this  deficiency  for  years,  the  present 
administration's  first  Secretary  of  Education,  Dr.  Heznan  Sulsona 
(a  strong  supporter  of  ROTC),  quickly  outlined  plans  to  Improve 
English  Instruction  In  public  schools. Sulsona,  however,  re- 
signed In  March  1977,  and  the  Improvement  of  English  Instruction 
In  Puerto  Rico  suffered  a temporary  setback. His  replacement, 
Carlos  B.  Chardon,  Jr.,  quickly  expressed  his  concern  for  English 
Instruction  on  the  Island,  but  no  Information  was  available  to  the 
author  on  Its  direction  or  extent.^  In  the  meantime,  dosens  of 
advertisements  In  The  San  Juan  Star  for  bilingual  secretaries, 
receptionists,  foremen,  managers,  and  others  continue  to  go  un- 
filled because  of  the  Island's  Inadequate  English  Instruotion. 

The  exact  opposite  obstacle  awaits  "Neorloans"  (United  States 
cltlaons  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  ancestry  who  have  spent  a large 
portion  of  their  lives  In  the  states,  predominantly  in  New  York) 
whan  they  migrate  back  to  Puerto  Rico.  Having  been  educated  In 
an  English  envlzonment  most  of  their  lives,  younger  Neorloans  are 
then  thrust  Into  a totally  new  Spanish  envlronmsnt.^^  Ths  author 
has  observed  that  If  their  Spanish  language  has  been  maintained 
by  Its  use  In  the  home  or  elsewhere,  they  usually  do  much  better 
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than  their  peers  - often  helng  advanced  a year  or  two  in  school 
because  of  a better  academic  background  obtained  on  the  mainland. 
If  their  Spanish  is  poor,  their  overall  academic  performance  la 
usually  poor  as  well  --  firequontly  resulting  in  the  loss  of  a year 
or  two  of  school.  As  many  of  the  textbooks  used  in  Puerto  Rico 
are  in  English,  much  of  the  poor  academic  performance  by  Neorlcans 
must  be  attributed  to  the  "culture  shock"  of  confronting  a total 
Spanish  environment.  Although  readily  available,  some  students 
simply  lose  the  will  to  make  use  of  the  materisd.  The  influx  of 
returning  Puerto  Ricans  during  the  recent  recession  who  were  In- 

I 

capable  of  handling  instruction  in  Spanish  created  educationed 
problems  at  all  levels.  Even  students  at  bilingual  lAU  resorted 

to  writing  to  The  San  Juan  Star  to  request  En^iah-language  In- 
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struction.  The  "Neorican  situation"  has  a unique  impact  on  ROTC, 

as  will  be  es^lained  later. 

As  the  Neorican  student  struggles  with  Spanish,  amd  the 
average  Puerto  Rican  student  labors  through  poor  English  instruc- 
tion, both  lemguagea  become  distorted.  Frequently  the  Puerto 

Rican  student  grows  up  with  a poor  command  of  his  native  tongue, 

4l 

speaking  "Spangliah"  instead  of  Spanish.  This  defloianoy,  of 

course,  also  affeots  his  learning  of  other  subjects  in  school,  so 
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the  not  effect  is  quits  negative. 

The  role  of  language  in  education  has  become  a political 
football  whose  direotlon  ohanges  each  time  a different  political 
party  gains  possession  of  the  government.  Since  it  is  inextrica- 
bly linked  with  the  Puertc  Rice  status  qusstion  (statshcod, 
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cowBonwealth,  or  independence?},  the  lan^puige  dllema  will  not  he 
completely  resolved  until  the  island's  ultioate  status  is  also 
decided.  In  the  meantime,  the  ROTC  programs  in  Puerto  Rico  con- 
tinue to  receive  many  cadets  whose  oapahilltlss  in  English  are 
questionable  at  best. 

The  irony  of  the  lower  quality  education  at  the  primary  and 
secondary  levels  in  public  schools  (compared  to  that  of  private 
schools)  is  that  the  public  UFR  system  has  a better  reputation  for 
quality  university-level  education  than  doTthe  private  colleges. 
The  result  is  that  more  of  the  (better-qualified)  graduates  of 
private  schools  than  the  (lass-quallfled)  graduates  of  public 
schools  are  accepted  into  the  inexpensive  UPR  system.  The  latter 
students  are  usually  from  lower  income  families  and,  upon  falling 
to  enter  the  UFR,  must  usually  attend  one  of  the  more  expensive 
private  colleges.  Per  example,  the  tuition  per  semester  at  the 
UPR  averages  $i75i  while  the  lAU  cost  la  |l,l40,  and  World  Univer- 
sity charges  $1,500.^^  As  moat  Puerto  Rican  students  qualify  (as 
being  economically  disadvantaged)  for  one  or  more  educational 
grants  or  loans  (usually  federal),  the  immediate  financial  impact 
is  usually  not  that  great  for  the  individuals  concerned,  but  It  is 
a lucrative  opportunity  for  the  private  ooUefea  and  universities, 
This  being  eo,  there  has  been  an  expansion  of  these  institutions 
In  recent  years. 

The  cycle  observed  by  the  author,  therefore • was  usually 
this  I First,  depending  upon  the  discipline  desired,  a student 
applied  for  admission  to  the  main  UPR  campus  at  Rio  Piedras  or  to 
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Ihu  Muyu^ilos  campua.  Unable  to  be  accepted  at  either  of  these, 
application  vias  made  to  one  of  the  outlying  UFR  campuses  ~ usually 
one  close  to  home.  Failing  that,  application  Mas  made  to  one  of 
the  private  colleges,  often  the  lAU  campus  at  Hato  Rey.  Finally, 
as  a last  resort,  application  Mas  made  to  Puerto  Rloo  Junior  Col- 
lege, one  of  the  lAU  branoh  campuses,  World  University,  or  another 
private  college.  Of  course,  after  one  or  more  years  of  good  per- 
fomanoe  at  one  of  the  second  or  third  choice  campuses  one  mss  In 
a much  better  position  to  be  accepted  at  the  UPR's  Rio  Pledras 
campus,  and  many  students  made  sxioh  transfers.  Thus,  the  Impres- 
clon  received  uas  that  the  quality  of  higher  education  In  Puerto 
Rico  appears  to  be  Inversely  proportional  to  the  tuition  charged. 
Of  Interest  to  ROTC  Is  that,  by  virtue  of  cross-enrollment  pro- 
grams, students  at  the  private  colleges  and  universities  comprise 
over  27  percent  of  the  total  cadets  In  the  two  U?R  ROTC  units. 
Specific  examples  of  the  problems  encountered  with  many  of  these 
students  In  the  ROTC  program  will  be  covered  below. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  nature  of  ROTC  in  Puerto  Rloo  one 
also  must  be  cognisant  of  the  question  of  polltloal  status  sur- 
rounding the  Island.  In-depth  coverage  of  this  topic  Is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  study,  however,  sufficient  infoznatlon  la  given 
below,  and  numerous  references  are  recommended  to  the  reader  In 
the  bUlography.  With  the  above  dlaousslon  of  higher  education 
in  Puerto  Rloo  the  reader  Is  sufficiently  prepared  to  focus  on 
ROTC. 

ROTC  has  been  an  Integral  part  of  the  University  of  Puerto 
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Rico  since  the  mid  1920* s when  military  programs  were  established 
at  both  the  Rio  Pledras  and  Mayagiiez  campuses.  In  1929  ROTC  UPR 
commissioned  Its  first  officers  - seven  from  Rio  Pledras  and  nine 
from  Mayagiiez  - and  has  commissioned  over  2,400  officers  since 
then.^^  Until  the  mid  1960*8  ROTC  at  UPR  was  not  unlike  many  ROTC 
programs  at  land  grant  Institutions  throughout  the  United  States  - 
a routine  part  of  campus  life  with  attendance  mandatory  for  all 
male  students  during  the  program's  first  two  years. 

With  the  modification  of  university  rules  In  1966  permitting 
on-campus  political  meetings,  the  situation  chuged  as  FUFI  agita- 
tion against  RCTC  began  In  earnest.  Like  many  colleges  and  unl- 
vorsltles  throughout  the  nation  during  the  late  1960*8,  Increased 
student  militancy  was  linked  to  United  States  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  War.  However,  in  addition  to  the  more  universal  issues 
of  the  war's  morality,  legality,  and  purpose,  student  Indepsnden- 
tlstas  (advocatee  of  Independence  for  Puerto  Rico)  focused  upon  a 
unique  Puerto  Rican  aspect  - portrayal  of  the  conflict  as  a 
"foreign"  war  having  no  significance  for  the  island.  Neverthe> 
less,  as  U.S.  citizens  Fusrto  Ricans  were  drafted  to  fight  in  it 
without  having  the  right  to  vote  for  the  President  or  members  of 
the  U.S,  Congress,  and  thereby  possibly  affecting  the  policy  and 
legislation  on  the  war.^^  Therefore,  to  indeoendentlatas  ROTC 
was  the  on-campus  symbol  of  this  "colonial"  war,  and  the  PUPl 

campaign  for  the  abolition  of  RCTC  from  the  UPR  beoame  the  focal 
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point  for  much  of  student  politloal  aotlvlty,  These  efforts  led 


to  a university  decision  to  make  the  first  two  years  of  ROTC  vol 
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untary»  and  after  1966  ROTC  enrollment  declined  steadily  for 
five  yairc  at  ftlo  Pledras. 

In  1969  the  Intensity  and  support  for  the  FUPI  campaign  was 
Increased  by  the  sentencing  on  26  September  of  a UFR  studLent  for 
draft  evasion.  This  triggered  a FUFI-led  assault  against  the 
ROTCi  which  resulted  in  the  ransacking  and  burning  of  its  main 
buUdlng.  The  Rio  Pledras  chancellor,  Abraham  Dias  Gonsllas, 
fearing  an  escalation  of  the  Incident,  refused  to  call  police  onto 
university  grounds.  He  did,  however,  temporarily  suspend  seven 

students,  including  the  7UP1  president,  for  Inciting  the  attack 
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on  ROTC.  Although  tense,  the  situation  remained  stable  for 
over  a month. 

The  calm  was  broken,  however,  when  the  Rio  Pledras  Aoademio 

Senate  voted  on  5 November  to  phase  out  ROTC  at  the  campus  over  a 

two  year  period.  Incensed  by  this,  the  previous  actions  of  the 

leftist  students,  and  the  lack  of  stronger  action  by  Chanoti.lor 

D£az,  a group  of  ROTC  oadets,  parents,  friends,  and  others  took 

to  the  streets  in  support  of  ROTC.  Marching  to  the  Rio  Pledras 

campus,  the  chancellor  and  other  faculty  members  dissuaded  them 

from  entering  the  campus  itself.  The  angry  mob  moved  instead  to 

the  nearby  Pro -Independence  Movement  (Movlmlento  Pro  Indeoenden- 

ela.  or  MFI)  headquarters,  which  they  attacked  with  atones  and 
50 

Molotov  cocktails. 

In  the  wake  of  the  anti-RCTG  disturbanoe,  demand  iaoreaaed 
for  the  dismissal  of  Qhanoellor  D£as.  As  the  pro-oonnonwealth 
administration  of  the  Popular  Denooratio  Party  (Partido  Popular 
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Uemocnltlco,  or  PPD)  had  been  replaced  the  preceding  January  by 
the  pjt)-  r.taLeJiood  New  Progreiuslvp  Pai'ly  (P»ulldo  Nuevo  Pi’h<1‘0- 
aiata,  or  PNP),  new  appointments  to  CHE  made  It  more  conaervatlve. 
These  new  members  proved  decisive,  and  on  21  November  CHS  over- 
ruled the  Academic  Senate  motion  to  oust  ROTC.^^  Barely  a month 
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later,  on  22  December,  CHE  fired  Chanoellor  Dias  f^m  hla  poet. 

With  Jaime  Benitee  acting  as  the  temporary  Rio  Fiedraa  chan- 
cellor, the  FUPI  campaign  against  RGTC  was  renewed  In  1970.  On 
7 March  a violent  confrontation  between  the  riot  police  and  oppo- 
nents of  ROrc  resulted  In  one  UFR  student  killed  and  several  In- 
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Jured.'^*'  Shortly  afterwards,  In  a university- wide  referendum  a 

majority  of  the  partlolpating  students  (60J(  of  those  enrolled) 

voted  to  remove  ROTC  from  the  campus  and  to  expand  student  power. 

Paradoxically,  at  the  same  time  they  also  voted  to  retain  Banltes 

as  chanoellor.  The  first  two  results  were  quite  a testimony  to 

the  success  of  the  FUPI  efforts,  as  exactly  five  years  earlier 

another  referendum  had  drawn  leas  than  2S3i  of  the  atudsnt  body, 
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which  voted  by  a two-to-one  margin  to  restrict  atudsnt  power. 
Still,  with  the  pro-atatehood  party  In  power,  HOTC  remained  on 
campus , 

One  year  later  the  moat  serious  disturbance  In  the  history 
of  the  UPR  occurred.  On  11  March  1971  a fight  In  the  Rio  Pledraa 
student  center  cafeteria  between  ROTC  and  FUPI  membera  over  the 
raspeotlve  merits  of  Muhammad  All  and  Joe  Frasier  quickly  errupted 
Into  a riot.  When  oampus  police  were  unable  to  control  the  stu- 
dents, the  new  Rio  Fiedraa  chancellor,  Pedro  Joal  Rivera,  oalled 
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In  the  riot  squad.  By  the  end  of  the  fighting,  three  persona  (the 
riot  squad  commander,  a riot  squad  member,  and  an  RCTC  cadet)  had 
been  killed  by  gunshots,  over  fifty  people  had  been  Injured,  and 
thousands  of  dollars  of  property  Including  the  ROIC  building,  had 
been  burned  by  Molotov  cocktails  or  destroyed  by  other  lawleaa 
acta.'^'^  After  thla  episode,  ROTC  was  moved  off  the  main  campus 
to  its  present  location  two  blocks  away. 

A related  casualty  of  this  disastrous  event  -*  albeit  delayed 
- was  Jaime  Benitea  himself.  After  twenty-nine  years  as  the  head 
of  the  UPR,  he  was  fired  from  CHE  In  October  1971  • The  reason  for 
hla  dismissal  was  his  refusal  to  replace  a "moderate  pro-indepen- 
dence advocate"  as  his  nominee  for  the  chancellorship  of  the 
MayagUee  campus. The  underlying  fear  in  this  action,  of  course, 
was  that  disorders  of  the  Rio  Piedras  type  would  spread  to  the 
heretofore  quiet  west  coast  campus. 

The  removal  of  ROTC  from  the  Rio  Piedras  campus  did  not 
eliminate  the  opposition  of  FUPI  and  other  Independent lata  groups 
to  the  very  existence  of  ROTC  In  Puerto  Rloo.  Although  the  pre- 
sent RCTC  building  in  Rio  Piedras  la  under  24-hour  polios  surveil- 
lance in  an  Isolated  compound  surrounded  by  a ten-foot  high  fsnoe, 
It  still  la  not  safe  from  physical  attack.  During  the  author's 

three  years  in  Puerto  Rloo  two  unsuccessful  bomb  attacks  were  made 
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against  the  building,  the  last  one  oocurrlng  in  January  1977i 
At  the  other  UPR  campuses,  PUPI  efforts  against  the  ROTO  have  been 
limited  to  denunciations  in  unauthorised  wall  paintings  and  in 
occasional  newsletters. 
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Because  of  the  riots  In  Rio  Fledxas  and  the  calm  In  Mayaguez, 
the  Amy  chose  to  separate  officially  the  ROTC  units  at  the  two 
campuses  - If  the  threatened  program  folded  at  the  fomer  campus, 
at  least  ROTTC  would  survive  In  the  latter.  Therefore,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  1971~1972  academlo  year  the  two  units  have  been 
Independent  of  one  another  and  are  referred  to  by  TRADOC  as  ROTC 
UPR-Rlo  Pledras  Campus  and  ROTC  UFR-MayagUes  Campus.  Both  ROTC 
Instructor  groups  are  part  of  First  ROTC  region's  Area  VI,  which 
also  Includes  senior  ROTC  programs  In  Florida  and  Georgia.  Hence- 
forth, most  comments  will  be  concerned  primarily  with  the  ROTC 
program  headquartered  at  Rio  Pledras. 

The  experisnoe  of  ROTC  In  Puerto  Rico  has  made  It  difficult 
to  obtain  officers  to  serve  as  professors  of  military  soisnoe. 
Several  Puerto  Rloans  have  told  the  author  that  Puerto  Rioan  offi- 
cers have  avoided  the  PNS  position  because  of  possible  distur- 
bances and  other  problems.  The  situation  Is  further  oomplloated 
by  the  requirement  to  have  a bilingual  officer  as  PNS,  presumably 
to  converse  with  university  officials.  After  the  1971  riots  a 
now  PNS  was  slated  for  Rio  Pledras.  Unfortunately,  this  officer 
was  killed  In  an  automobile  aeoldent  enroute  to  his  new  assign- 
ment, and  the  next  senior  officer  at  Rio  Pledras  became  the  acting 
PNS.  In  1972,  however,  the  Army  assigned  a new  PNS  who  is  now 
completing  his  last  year  at  Rio  Pledras. 

In  the  Army  one  measures  suoaesi  by  aooempliihment  of  the 
mission,  and  RCTQ's  mission,  as  restated  in  the  First  ROTQ  Region 
RCTC  Instructor  Reference  Quids,  is  "the  preparation  of  sufficient 
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numbers  of  well-educated,  qtjallty  officers'*  who  will  be  the  "fu- 
ture  leaders  of  tomorrow's  Aray."*^  From  all  outward  appearances, 
ROTC  has  accomplished  this  mission  quite  well  at  Rio  Piedras.  In 
1970  a 23-year  low  in  officer  production  was  reached  when  only  15 
were  commissioned.  In  1976,  however,  62  officers  were  commlaaion- 
ed,  an  Increase  of  over  200%.^^  The  lowest  opening  ROTC  enroll- 
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sent  in  recent  history  was  331  In  academic  year  1971~1972.  But, 

in  four  years  this  had  soared  300}6  to  a record  high  of  1,303 

. . 61 
cadets. 

Enrollment  and  commissioning  since  have  tapered  off,  but  the 
reasons  for  this  rapid  growth  deserve  close  attention.  The  same 
reasons  for  the  increase  in  ROTC  enrollment  across  the  nation  also 
apply  in  Puerto  Rico,  but  the  causes  and  effects  are  mors  exagger- 
ated. The  economio  recesaion  which  produced  unemployment  rates 
near  lOjK  on  the  mainland,  for  example,  produced  unemployment  rates 
in  Puerto  Rico  of  over  20^  offioially,  and  as  high  as  40)C  unoffi- 
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oiedly.  With  the  Army  apparently  offering  guaranteed  Jobs  via 
ROTC,  it  is  not  surprising  that  students  flooked  to  the  program. 

In  fact,  in  last  school  year's  survey  of  entering  freshman  oadeta, 
42^  of  the  394  NS  I respondents  (slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
total  enrolled)  indioated  that  the  "oareer  option”  (i.e.,  employ- 
ment)  offered  by  ROTC  was  the  main  reason  for  their  Joining.  ^ 
Illustrating  this  same  motivation  factor  are  the  oadet  re- 
actions in  Puerto  Rioo  to  a program  recently  offered  by  the  Army 
in  whloh  ROTC  graduates  (other  than  soholarship  oadets)  oan  be 
guaranteed  Active  Duty  for  Training  (ADT)  upon  oommiaaioning , ADT 


means  that  an  Individual  receives  a Reserve  coaaision,  cones  on 
;ichivu  duty  only  t'nr  a few  nonths  lu  attond  an  OtYloer  Basic 
Course,  returns  to  civilian  life,  and  then  serves  the  remainder 
of  his  or  her  coainitaent  to  the  Army  in  the  Amy  Reserve  or  the 
National  Guard.  This  is  a tremendous  program  for  parsons  having 
civilian  careers  they  wish  to  pursue  - assuming  that  civilian 
employment  is  available  in  the  first  place.  Given  the  Job  picture 
in  Puerto  Rico,  it  is  not  surprising  that  uhen  this  new  program 
was  first  explained  by  the  author  and  other  MS  III  inatruotora  to 
the  cadets  In  no  one  was  Interested  In  It. 

Of  courasi  Puerto  Rican  students  are  motivated  to  Join  ROTC 
by  other  reasons  as  well.  Independentlstas  notwithstanding!  ser' 

vice  in  the  U.S.  amed  forces  la  considered  a "family  affair"  by 

^ - — - - 

many  Puerto  Riesna.  The  author  encountered  numerous  cadets 

whose  fathers  had  been  nonoomaiasloned  officers  In  one  of  the 
aervioe  branches.  These  cadets  not  only  desired  to  extend  the 
family  tradition,  but  also  sought  upward  social  nobility  by  ob- 
taining Is  commlasion  through  ROTC.  Because  of  their  exposure  to 
service  life,  these  cadets  usually  had  some  understanding  of  the 
military  and  a better  command  of  English  than  their  peers.  Moat 
Neorloans  likewise  possessed  an  excellent  command  of  English,  and 
many  also  had  a unique  reason  for  Joining  ROTC.  They  had  returned 
to  Puerto  Rioo  only  because  their  parents  had  brought  themi  thus, 
by  snrolling  in  ROTC,  they  could  "escape"  from  the  island  and  re- 
turn to  a preferred  llfaatyls  on  the  mainland. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  cadets  with  a poor  oommand  of  English 
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Joined  ROTC  to  prsustlce  the  language.  This  Is  mute  testimony 
to  the  failure  of  the  Puerto  Rican  education  system  to  produce 
students  competent  and  confident  in  English.  Ironically,  in  their 
quest  to  learn  or  improve  their  English,  these  ceuiets  encountered 
obstacles  in  the  fora  of  Hispanic  Instructors  teaching  ROTC  in 
Spanish,  a practice  which  will  be  discussed  in  detail  later. 
Capitalising  on  these  reasons  for  Joining  ROTC,  both  ROTC 
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units  in  Puerto  Rico  eaqpanded  their  "croas-enrollnant''  programs.  ' 

Cross-enrolled  cadets  now  account  for  over  68  percent  of  the 

cadets  enrolled  in  the  MayagUss  program  and  over  82j(  of  those  in 
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the  Rio  Pledxas  unit.  As  a result,  ROTC  UPR-Rio  Pisdxas  effec- 
tively blankets  the  eastern  half  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  ROTC  DPR- 
MayagQes  covers  the  western  half.  ROTC  instructor  teems  from  the 
Rio  Piedras  instructor  group  now  conduct  classes  at  the  UPR  cam- 
puses of  Humacao,  Cayey,  Bayam6n,  and  Carolina.  At  all  five  loca- 
tions students  f^m  the  surrounding  private  colleges  (primarily, 
Inter  American  University,  Puerto  Rico  Junior  College,  Saored 
Heart  College,  and  World  University}  can  cross-enroU  in  ROTC, 

But,  as  stated  previously,  the  quality  of  students  la  usually 
lower  in  the  regional  campuses  and  private  colleges. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  the  experienocs  of  Army  ROTC  with 
students  of  two  lAU  branch  campuses,  Pajardo  and  Ouayama,  are 
pertinent.  Zn  the  spring  of  1975  first  year  military  aoienoe 
(MS  Z)  classes  were  begun  at  Fajardo  and  oontinued  through  the 
summer  to  allow  the  entire  freshman  year  to  be  oompleted  in  tine 
for  the  fall  ssaestex.  When  fall  classes  were  begun  in  August, 
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34  students  enrolled  In  the  MS  II  course.  Three  months  later  only 
four  of  these  students  were  even  attending  classes,  the  rest  had 
dropped  out  or  were  carrying  a falling  grade  with  no  apparent  con- 
cern. However,  pressure  to  maintain  high  enrollment  figures 
caused  the  continuation  of  classes  until  a detailed  memorandum  on 
this  situation  was  suhnltted  hy  the  author. Shortly  thereaifter, 
ROrc  classes  were  withdrawn  from  Fajardo  at  the  end  of  the  semes- 
ter. Unfortxmately  for  the  Army  and  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  however,  a contract  never  had  been  Initiated  with  lAU  at 
Fajardo  prior  to  commencing  ROTC  classes,  so  no  leverage  existed 
to  recover  the  hundreds  of  dollarc  of  hooks  and  uniforms  still  In 
the  possession  of  former  Fajardo  cadets.  A similar  situation  In- 
volving poor  quality  students  existed  at  the  Guayama  campus  of 
lAU  from  the  spring  of  1975  until  ROTC  classes  were  terminated  at 
the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  school  year  1976-1977. 

Efforts  to  boost  ROTC  enrollment  did  not  stop  at  overexpand- 
ing the  cross-enrollment  posslhUltles.  Several  questlonabL  i 
practices  siirfaced  during  ROTC  orientation  briefings  given  at 
local  high  schools  to  recruit  potential  cadets.  At  these  brief- 
ings a member  of  the  Instructor  group  would  speak  In  Spanish  to 
the  high  school  students  about  the  advantages  of  ROTC,  while  one 
or  two  uniformed  cadets  would  accompany  him  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture . Ae  a result  of  these  briefings  laany  first-year  oadets  were 
falsely  led  to  believe  that  they  were  entitled  automatically  to 
free  tuition,  a $100  per  month  stipend,  exchange  and  oomm.'.aeary 
shopping  privileges,  and  even  medical  oare,^®  These  benefits,  of 
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course,  axe  part  of  the  ROTC  program,  hut  they  are  only  avatlable 
to  scholarship  cadets,  members  of  the  Advanced  Course,  or  while 
attending  the  Advanced  Camp. 

Another  questionable  practice  was  the  Improper  euimlnlatratlon 
of  the  RQ-8  and  RQ-9  qualifying  teats.  Prior  to  the  present 
academic  year,  qualifying  scores  on  these  tests,  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Scholastic  Aptittxde  Teat  (SAT),  or  the  Amer- 
ican Collage  Teat  (ACT)  were  required  for  admission  into  the  Ad- 
vanced Course.  These  four  tests  were  used  to  determine  the  aca- 
demic potential  of  cadets  with  the  RQ-8  and  RQ-9  exams  being  used 
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only  If  scores  from  the  SAT  or  ACT  were  not  available. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  RQ-8  and  RQ-9  tests  and  the 

fact  that  they  were  locally  administered  and  graded,  procedures 

for  their  administration  were  specified  in  ^ 145-1 . One  stated 

that  cadets  would  be  given  only  one  form  of  the  test  and  would 

"not  be  retested  under  auiy  clroumetanoes."'  In  the  UPR-Rlo 

Fiedras  ROTC  program,  however,  many  oadets  took  the  tests  two  or 

three  times,  often  within  a few  weeks  until  the  passing  score  was 
71 

obtained. 

The  minimum  qualifying  score  itself  was  specified  annually  by 
TRADOC  and  was  usually  50  out  of  a possible  120  points.  Yet,  in 
the  UPR-Rlo  Pledras  ROTO  program,  oadets  without  waivers  were  ad- 
mitted Into  the  Advanced  Coxtrse  with  Initial  RQ  scores  as  low  as 
9.  Moat  cadets  with  extremely  low  scores  (below  25)  usually  fail- 
ed to  complete  the  Advanced  Course,  but  at  least  one  oadet  has 
been  oommisaioned  after  having  obtained  only  20  points  on  the  RQ 
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Another  aberration  In  the  adninistratlon  of  RQ  exams  was  the 
amount  of  time  given  to  take  the  teats.  While  not  specified  In 
AR  145-1 , the  time  allowed  on  each  portion  of  the  exam  was  speci- 
fied In  the  Instruction  booklet  for  administering  the  tests. 

Yet,  In  the  UPR-Rlo  Pledras  ROIC  program  additional  time  was 

routinely  given  to  compensate  for  language  difficulties  experl- 
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enoed  by  the  cadets. 

To  see  If  the  above  sltmtlon  also  was  present  at  other  in- 
stitutions whose  cadets  might  have  language-related  difficulties 
with  the  RQ  exams,  two  questions  on  the  author's  questionnaire 
concerned  the  RQ  teats.'  A majority  (20)  of  the  respondents 
Indicated  that  few  to  many  Hispanic  cadets  had  language-related 
difficulties  with  the  RQ  exams.  Five  respondents  further  noted 

that  additional  time,  up  to  15  minutes,  t»d  been  allowed  their 
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Hispanic  cadets  on  the  RQ  tests.  Clearly,  the  above  situation 
was  not  unique  to  the  UPR-Rlo  Pledras  ROTC  program. 

The  author  considered  further  Investigation  Into  this  area 
appropriate  and  questioned  numerous  fozmer  ROTC  instructors  at  the 
U.3.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  (USACGSC)  about  the 
administration  of  the  RQ  exans  In  their  previous  ROTC  units,  The 
majority  of  these  officers  stated  unhesitatingly  that  additional 
time  had  been  given  on  RQ  tests  to  non-Kispanio  cadets  as  well, 
espsolally  to  other  minority  cadets  at  predominantly  minority  in- 
stitutions. Furthermore,  these  offioers  added  that  RQ  exams  had 
been  administered  more  than  once  to  cadets,  that  cadets  had  taken 


RQ  exaas  after  falling  either  the  SAT  or  ACT,  and  that  RQ  scores 


had  been  falsified  to  obtain  passing  scored  for  cadets.  The  unan- 
imous consensus  among  these  officers  was  that  these  mensiures  were 
being  taken  because  of  pressure  to  report  high  enrollment.  The 
UPR-Rlo  Fledras  ROTC  program  certainly  was  far  from  alone  In  the 
area  of  Improper  administration  of  RQ  teats. 

It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  there  was  much  dis- 
agreement over  the  validity  of  using  the  RQ  tests  for  the  selec- 
tion of  students  applying  for  admission  to  the  Advuced  Course. 

A 1971  study  "cast  substantial  doubt  on  the  advisability  of  the 
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use  of  the  RQ"  for  Its  Intended  purposes.'^  At  any  rate,  the  Army 
discontinued  the  use  of  the  RQ  exams  on  I5  October  1977  after  the 
publication  of  Chauige  8 to  ^ 145-1 . Now,  If  the  SAT  or  ACT  scores 
are  not  available,  or  If  the  cadet  does  not  qualify  on  the  SAT  or 
ACT,  scores  for  the  Cadet  Evaluation  Battery  (CEB)  are  used  to  de- 
termine academic  potential  of  cadets  prior  to  entrance  Into  the 
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Advanced  Course.  The  CEB,  however,  Is  administered  to  all  po- 
tential enrollees  of  the  Advanced  Course  and  Is  not  a measure  of 
scholastic  aptitude,  but  a measxjre  of  managerial  and  leadership 
potential.  What  the  Army  has  done,  therefore,  is  to  replace  the 
RQ  exams  with  no  comparable  measure  of  academic  potential, 

The  absence  of  such  an  indicator  must  be  baaed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  cadet's  college  transcript  is  sufficient  measure- 
ment. This  may  have  soma  validity  at  colleges  and  universities 
with  high  standards!  but  such  institutions  most  likely  use  the  SAT 
or  ACT  for  their  own  admission  requirements,  so  scores  from  these 
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testa  would  be  available.  On  the  other  hand,  some  institutions 
roquire  only  a hl«h  school  diploma  for  admission . The  fact  that 
AH  145-1  states  that  the  CEB  can  be  administered  in  lieu  of  quali- 
fying on  the  SAT  or  ACT  further  undermines  the  philosophy  of  using 
the  CEB  as  a measure  of  scholastic  aptitude i If  a cadet  falls  to 
pass  one  standard,  one  may  simply  administer  something  entirely 
different . 

In  Puerto  Rico  the  substitution  of  the  CEB  as  a measure  of 

academic  potential  is  even  more  questionable.  One  of  the  desired 

learning  outcomes  expected  from  ROTC  graduates  is  that  they  have 

the  "ability  to  communicate  effectively  both  orally  amd  in  writ- 
00 

ing."  This  means  that,  in  the  words  of  one  FMS,  "to  be  a suc- 
cessful officer  the  cadet  must  be  able  to  communicate  in  the  Sn- 
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glish  language,"  Stated  differently  by  another  PHS,  "the  Ian- 
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guage  of  the  U,S.  Army  is  English."  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  successful  passage  through  the  Puerto  Rican  education  system 
is  not  a guarantee  of  profioienoy  in  English.  Without  the  prea- 
ence  of  some  indicator  of  fluency  in  English,  oadeta  deficient 
in  this  area  can  easily  be  admitted  into  the  Advanced  Course, 
Assistance  in  learning  English  at  this  stage  of  a oadet'a 
life  requires  oonsiderable  effort,  Aa  one  of  the  pravioualy- 
quoted  respondents  commented  on  his  questionnaire,  "College  is 
already  too  late  to  try  to  teaoh  a language  plus  all  the  tsohnioal 
data  the  oadst  nseda  to  graduate,"®^  In  a totally  Spanish  en- 
vironment auoh  aa  is  found  in  Puerto  Rioo,  the  abasnoe  of  dally 
reinforcement  needed  for  total  fluency  in  English  maXss  this  ef- 
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fort  nonuaental . 


Whan  rainforcamant  of  Engllah  la  graatly  naadad,  it  la, 
tharafora,  a quaatlonahla  practica  to  allow  ROTC  Inatructora  to 
conduct  claaaaa  In  Spanlah.  Althou^  tha  languaga  of  Inatruction 
at  tha  unlvaralty  la  Spanlah,  tha  language  of  inatruction  in  ROIC 
obvloualy  auat  ba  Sngliah  - to  acquaint  atudanta  with  military 
taralnology,  to  fanillariaa  atudanta  with  Sngliah  in  tha  mldat  of 
a Spanlah  anvironmant,  and,  moat  importantly,  to  inaura  conplata 
fluanoy  in  Sngliah  prior  to  comalaaioning.  Yat,  bacauaa  of  laai- 
naaa,  tha  daalra  to  giva  a conpatriota  (countryman)  imaga,  or  aub- 
aiaalon  to  praaauraa  for  incraaaad  anrollaant,  Hlapanio  Inatruo- 
tora  (pradoainantly  Puartc  Ricana)  oftan  hava  oonduotad  all  or 
part  of  thalr  claaaaa  in  Spanlah,  Whila  thara  nay  ba  aoma  limltad 
naad  for  axplanation  in  Spanlah  in  tha  firat  aanaatar  of  tha  firat 
yaar,  to  do  ao  any  longar  only  anoouragaa  thoaa  laaa  oapabla  in 
Sngliah  (tha  ovar-whalming  majority  of  whom  will  not  raaoh  tha 
raquirad  proficlanoy  by  graduation)  to  ramain  in  tha  program.  Tha 
abova  practica  continuaa,  howavar,  in  apita  of  tha  fact  that  "Sn- 
gliah languaga  difficulty"  waa  oitad  aa  tha  primary  oauaa  of 

loaaaa  from  tha  program  in  laat  yaar 'a  oloalng  anrollmant  ra- 
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port.  Thia  aitxiation  oontinuaa  bacauaa  to  oonduot  olaaaaa 
atriotly  in  Sngliah  would  dlaoouraga  atudanta  laaa  profioiant  in 
tha  languaga  from  Joining  and  ramaining  in  tha  program , tharaby 
cauaing  a drop  in  raportad  anrollmant. 

Thia  problam  can  ba  illuatratad  baat  by  tha  author* a axparl- 
anoaa  at  Humaoao  Unlvaralty  Collaga.  Upon  hia  arrival  in  Auguat 
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177*^1  60  atudentn  were  enrolled  In  MS  IIj  however,  29  had  wlth- 
dniwn  by  tho  ond  of  the  aomonter.  Tho  nujorlly  (ly)  of  these  ittu- 
dents  had  little  comprehension  of  English,  and  this  was,  more  of- 
ten than  not,  coupled  with  severe  motivational  failure.  These 
two  factors  had  been  enhanced  by  the  practices  of  the  previous 
ROTG  Instructor,  a Puerto  Rican  officer  who  had  conducted  not  only 
hla  classes,  but  also  the  monthly  leadership  laboratories  In 
Spanish.  Furthermore,  his  apparent  failure  to  establish  and  main- 
tain standards  for  his  classes  created  expectations  on  the  part 
of  the  students  that  this  was  the  nom  for  ROTC.^^  When  this 
perception  proved  false  with  the  arrival  of  tho  new  instructor, 
the  result  was  predictable  - many  students  stopped  attending 
classes  and  finally  withdrew  from  the  course.  Pressure  to  retain 
these  students,  regardless  of  their  lack  of  qualifications,  was 

extremely  high  until  a detailed  memorandum  was  prepared  analysing 
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the  reasons  for  student  withdrawal  from  the  program. 

One  year  later  the  above  situation  was  repeated  at  Humaoao 
with  a slight  variation.  Originally,  the  ROTO  program  had  been 
scheduled  to  expand.  Including  MS  IV  as  well  as  the  first  three 
years  of  Instruction.  Under  this  concept  the  senior  APNS  would 
teach  the  entire  Basic  Course  Instead  of  MS  7 only,  and  the  author 
would  teach  the  entire  Advanced  Course  Inetead  of  NS  II  and  MS 
III.  Due  to  cadet  transfers  to  Rio  Pledrae,  enrollment  failed  to 
Justify  offering  NS  IV,  and  It  was  decided  to  revert  to  the  prior 
practice  outlined  above.  Becauae  of  two  reasons  thla  oould  not  be 
aooompllahed  completely i a eohedullx^  oonfllot  and  the  unpre- 
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peuredness  of  many  MS  II  cadets  to  taka  classes  with  a non-Hlspanlc 

Instructor.  It,  therefore,  became  necessary  to  have  two  MS  II 

courses,  one  taught  by  the  senior  APMS,  a Puerto  Rican  officer, 

and  one  taught  by  the  author.  Most  of  the  students  In  the  former 

section  were  there  because  of  difficulties  with  English,  sad  this 

"special"  section  beci'-na  known  to  the  other  cadets  as  the  salllna 

or  "chicken"  section.  This  fear  of  practicing  English  apparently 

had  been  enhanced  by  their  not  having  to  do  so  to  any  large  extent 

In  their  previous  MS  I Instruction,  which  In  turn  led  to  false 
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expectations  of  their  MS  II  Instruction.  ' Evan  the  separation  of 
these  students  and  supplementary  MS  II  classes  conducted  for  then 
In  Spanish  could  not  prepwe  them  for  the  MS  II  course  itself,  the 
material  for  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  author.  Understand** 
ably,  none  of  the  28  students  In  the  special  section  advanced  to 
the  second  semester  of  MS  II,  while  the  majority  of  those  in  the 
author's  two  sections  did  advance.  Again,  the  effect  of  this 
phenomenon  on  enrollment  figures  brought  Intense  pressure  to  Im- 
prove the  enrollment  picture.  Once  mors  It  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a detailed  memorandum  on  the  situation  to  reduce  the  pres- 
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sure . \ 
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The  usual  explanation  of  the  svldenos  of  English  difficulties 
experienced  by  many  Kumaoao  cadets  has  been  that  the  college  la  an 
Isolated  example  because  of  its  nural  environment.  To  eome  extent 
this  Is  true  as  outlined  earlier  In  the  chapter,  but  other  faotore 
have  an  equal  If  not  greater  Impact  on  the  situation.  Certain 
campuses  developed  reputations  for  the  lack  of  English  fluency 


among  their  cadeta.  Among  cadata  and  ROTC  peraonnal  alike  It  Haa 

known  that  at  theae  campuaea  Spanlah  waa  widely  uaed  In  the  claaa- 

rooms  by  Hispanic  Instructors.  One  could  actually  stud  outside 

various  classrooms  listening  to  classes  being  conducted  In  Span-  j 

i 

Ish,  yet  when  one  entered  the  room  the  Instructor  would  shift  to 

i 

j 

English.  When  senior  officers  from  First  ROTC  Region  visited  the  ■ 

I 

campuses  of  the  ROTC  UFR  program  those  Hispanic  Instructors  who  | 

i 

used  Spanlah  In  the  classroom  were  partloulary  careful  to  present 
a different  picture.  Cadets  fluent  In  English  were  Introduced  to 
Important  visitors  and  Invited  to  parties  In  their  honor.  One  waa 
given  the  Impression  that  English  proficiency  waa  not  a problem  at 
all.  As  one  FHS  so  aptly  remarked  on  hla  questionnaire!  "Lan- 
guage becomes  a problem  only  when  standards  are  not  clear  or  not 

enforced.  It  should  be  clearly  stated  that  English  will  be  uaed 
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when  the  cadet  enters  the  program."  ' 

Because  of  Its  metropolitan  location  one  would  expect  the 
Rio  Fledras  campus  to  h*  ve  cadets  with  a better  command  of  the 
English  language,  but  this  waa  not  entirely  correct.  Ae  a eubstl- 
tuts  Instruotcr  for  MS  II  classes,  the  author  observed  numeroue 


cadeta  whose  command  of  English  was  much  lees  than  that  of  moat 
MS  II  cadets  at  Humacao.  Upon  queationlng  the  cadeta*  uaual  In- 
structor, It  waa  learned  that  preaaure  to  maintain  high  enrollment 
figures  waa  dictating  the  retention  of  theae  cadeta,  Qlroum- 
atanoea  auoh  aa  the  above  contributed  far  more  to  the  lack  of 
English  proflolenoy  among  cadets  than  did  the  geographloal  looa- 
tlon  of  the  apeolflo  ROTC  program.  Yet,  programs  whloh  enoouraged 
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the  enrollment  of  cadets  without  regard  to  their  English  profi- 
ciency usually  had  more  cadets  and  were,  therefore,  in  higher 
standing . 

Another  way  In  which  high  cadet  enrollment  was  obtained  at 
Rio  Pledras  was  the  recruitment  of  large  numbers  of  females  Into 
the  program.  When  ROTC  first  opened  its  doors  to  women  In  1972> 
the  UFR  was  not  one  of  the  ten  teat  schools.  At  Rio  Pledras,  how- 
ever, females  were  unofficially  admitted  Into  MS  I and  not  record- 
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ed  on  the  CONARC  enrollment  report.  The  following  year  145  wo- 
men were  officially  enrolled  In  MS  I and  49  In  MS  II,  some  taking 
both  courses  simultaneously.  Thus,  In  one  year  cadet  enrollment 

at  Rio  Pledras  Increased  by  54.59  percent  with  femalee  represent- 
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Ing  33 <92  percent  of  the  total. This  figure  Is  significant 

because  In  1973  women  comprised  only  9*33  percent  of  the  cadets 
92 

nation-wide.  Female  enrollment  continued  to  Increase  at  Rio 
Pledras  until  a peak  was  reached  In  1975 • That  year  women  com- 
prised over  half  of  the  NS  I cadets  and  43.67  percent  of  all  the 
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cadets  at  Rio  Pledras,  ^ but  only  19 >26  percent  of  all  cadets 
94 

across  the  country.  One  notes  that  this  peaking  of  female 
enrollment  also  coincided  with  the  highest  RCTC  enrollment  In  the 
history  of  Rio  Pledras  - 1,303  oadets.^^  Although  their  numbers 
declined  slightly  In  the  next  two  years,  women  atlll  comprised 
35 <32  percent  of  all  the  cadets  at  Rio  Pledras  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  academic  year.^  At  the  same  time  female  RCTQ  enroll- 
ment nationally  represented  23,96  percent  of  the  total. ^ These 
statistics  give  one  the  impression  that  U7R-Rlo  Pledras  leads  the 


wiy  Jn  femalo  ROTC  cnrollmenL,  rather  than  r.ufferlng  from  cultural 
ohotaclc:!,  ar.  war.  dlncuused  in  the  previous  chapter.  This  Imprea- 
slon  is  correct  only  Insofar  as  quantity  Is  concerned,  for  close 
examination  reveals  a different  picture  in  the  ^o^ea  of  retention 
and  quality. 

It  is  not  unusual  that  women  comprise  the  majority  of  the 
female  MS  I cadets  in  an  MCfTC  unit,  but  it  is  significant  when 
they  constitute  a high  proportion  of  all  cadets,  and  almost  all 
fall  to  complete  the  program.  Of  the  49  women  officially  enrolled 
in  MS  II  in  academic  year  1973"19^»  only  five  successfully  com- 

go 

pleted  the  ROTC  coxirse  in  1976.^  Four  were  commissioned  in  1976, 
auid  one  received  her  commission  in  1977.  One  was  a truly  out- 
standing cadet  and  received  a Regular  Amy  commission | the  others 
received  Reserve  commissions,  including  one  currently  on  an  ex- 
tended educational  delay. This  is  an  attrition  rate  of  89.80 
percent,  but  it  would  be  even  higher  if  figures  were  available  for 
those  women  unofficially  enrolled  in  MS  I in  1972-1973  those 
who  oompresBod  MS  I and  MS  II  in  1973"1974. 

Similar  attrition  rates  have  been  observed  in  subsequent 
years.  Of  the  145  female  MS  I cadets  enrolled  in  school  yoar 
1973“1974,  only  12  suocessfully  completed  the  ROTC  program  in  1977 
- an  attrition  rate  of  91.72  percent,^®®  Only  one  (along  with  the 
first  female  graduate  of  the  2-year  program)  was  oommlsaloned  in 
1977,  »nd  eight  were  commissioned  in  early  1978.^^^  The  remaining 
three  will  be  commissioned  later.  Of  the  318  women  enrolled  in 
MS  I at  the  beginning  of  academic  year  1974-1975i  only  13  (Md  3 
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female  cadets  in  the  2-year  program)  began  MS  IV  In  1977  “ a 

102 

three-year  attrition  rate  of  95*91  percent.  It  la  not  known 

how  many  of  these  l6  women  will  complete  MS  IV  in  1978|  but  9 

(plus  2 female  "holdovers"  from  last  year's  class)  are  tentatively 
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scheduled  to  receive  their  commissions  later  In  the  year. 

Finally,  of  the  362  funale  MS  I cadets  enrolled  at  the  beginning 

of  school  year  1975-1976,  only  10  began  MS  m In  1977  “ an  attrl- 
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tlon  rate  of  97.24  percent  In  just  two  years.  With  increased 
numbers  of  women  enrolling  In  ROTC  at  Rio  Pledras,  the  problem  of 
female  attrition  appears  to  be  on  the  Increase  as  well. 

This  altiiatlon  has  developed  because  of  an  emphasis  on  re- 
cruiting as  many  females  as  possible  to  obtain  high  ROTO  enroll- 
ment, rather  than  seeking  to  enroll  qualified  women  with  the  po- 
tential to  complete  the  program  and  be  commissioned.  A glance 
at  Annex  1 to  Appendix  M will  reveal  that  female  cadets,  almost 
all  highly  unqualified,  represented  65.52  percent  of  the  students 
who  withdrew  from  the  author's  MS  201  class  in  197^<  Although  the 
student  rosters  mentioned  in  Appendix  N have  not  been  Inclosed  for 
privacy  reasons,  the  "special"  sect ion  created  for  some  poorly 
qualified  MS  201  cadets  In  1975  xas  comprised  almost  entirely  of 
female  cadets,  none  of  whom  oontinued  In  the  program.  Moat  of 
these  women  had  enrolled  In  ROIC  for  anticipated  social  aotlvltiee 
and  a perceived  easy  grade,  and,  furthermore,  many  rarely  came  to 
class.  Appendixes  M and  N only  address  the  conditions  at  Hvunaoao 
In  1974  and  1975,  but  the  same  situation  regarding  female  enroll- 
ment was  widespread  throughout  the  ROTO  programs  of  U?R-Rio 
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Flfldras.  In  fact,  as  suggested  by  the  female  attrition  figures 
cited  In  the  paragraph  above,  the  situation  was  far  mors  serious 
at  campuses  other  than  Humacao.^^^ 

While  some  cultural  opposition  to  women  enrolling  In  ROTC 
existed  at  the  Basic  Course  level.  It  intensified  the  closer  fe- 
male cadets  approached  the  Advanced  Course.  This  occurred,  of 
course,  because  entry  Into  and  withdrawal  from  the  Basic  Course  la 
unrestricted,  while  enrolling  In  the  Advanced  Course  Involves 
signing  a contract  with  the  Army  for  a commitment  of  six  to  eight 
years  of  military  service. By  that  time,  however,  moat  of 
those  women  who  had  enrolled  In  ROTC  for  frivolous  reasons  had 
dropped  out  of  the  program,  and  the  serious  fenude  cadets  who  re- 
mained were  subjected  to  those  cxiltural  pressures.  As  a result, 
many  qualified  as  well  as  unqualified  women  failed  to  continue  the 
program  beyond  the  Basic  Course. 

The  above  practices  - and  others  not  mentioned  - have  result- 
ed In  an  "Inflated"  ROTC  enrollment  picture  at  the  UPR-Rlo 
Pledraa.  Technically,  the  figures  do  report  those  enrolled,  but 
beyond  that  say  nothing  of  the  quality  or  physical  preaenoe  of 
these  students  Ln  the  program.  In  fact,  many  high  quality  stu- 
dents are  discouraged  from  mterlng  or  remaining  In  the  program 
when  they  learn  how  It  operates.  All  too  often  there  is  little 
resemblanoe  to  the  "well-educated,  quality"  product  called  for  in 
the  ROTC  mission.  Many  of  these  poor-quality  students  become 
"phantcm"  cadets  •-  officially  enrolled,  but  eeldom,  If  ever,  at- 
tending classes  - I who  withdraw  from  the  program  at  the  end  of  eaoh 
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senester,  resulting  In  a large  year-end  attrition  rate.  For 
example.  In  academic  year  1975-1976  the  record-breaking  ROTC  en- 
rollment reported  by  Rio  Pledras  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  had. 
dropped  by  44.97  percent  at  Its  end  — only  717  cadets  remained. 
Still,  far  too  many  cadets  of  dubious  quality  remain  In  the  pro- 
gram, consuming  a considerable  amount  of  Instructor  tins  and  cost- 
ly supplies.^®®  __  

Even  HS  III  cadets  at  UFR-Rlo  Pledras  are  given  a special 
program  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  to  prepare  them  for  atten- 
dance at  the  summer  Advanced  Gamp,  Dtirlng  the  author's  three 
yecurs  In  Puerto  Rico  this  consisted  of  four  to  seven  days  Inten- 
sive training  at  the  Rational  Guard's  Camp  Santiago  training  area. 
The  focus  of  this  training  vaa  on  Ml 6 familiarisation  firing  and 
the  duplication  of  anticipated  Advanced  Camp  graded  areas,  suoh 
as  orienteering,  military  stakes,  physical  fitness,  and  TAX  (tac- 
tical application  exercise). However,  an  equally  important 
aspect  of  the  exercise  was  the  psychological  preparation  of  U?R 
cadets  to  face  the  competition  and  stateside  environment  awaiting 
them  at  Fort  Bragg.  This  additional  training  and  the  tremendous 
esprit  Puerto  Rican  cadets  bring  with  them  undoubtedly  enabled 
many  - especially  those  whose  English  profioianoy  was  lacking  or 
whose  previous  ROTC  Instruction  had  been  inadequate  - to  suooesa- 
fully  oomplete  the  Advanced  Camp.  However,  for  those  fluent  in 
English  and  whose  ROTC  program  had  been  rigorous,  the  special 
training  was  unnecessary.  Even  with  these  measures,  some  Puerto 
Rican  cadets  did  not  suoosasfully  oomplete  oanp  or  experlenoed 
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lesser  degrees  of  difficulties,  largely  because  of  the  failure  to  j 

socialize  with  non-Hlspanic  cadets  or  the  Inability  to  communicate 
effectively  in  English. 

The  final  obstacle  to  commissioning  cadets  at  Rio  Piedras  is 
the  problem  of  delayed  graduations.  This  is  easily  illustrated 
^ the  86  cadets  who  completed  MS  IV  in  1977.^^°  Only  9 (along 
with  10  "holdovers"  from  previous  MS  IV  classes)  received  their 
commissions  at  the  end  of  classes  in  June  and  early  July.  Two 
others  were  commissioned  in  late  July  at  the  end  of  the  ROTO  Ad- 
vanced Camp  at  Fort  Bragg,  and  8 (plus  7 holdovers)  were  commis- 
sioned in  August  at  the  end  of  summer  classes.  The  largest  number 
(33»  plus  8 holdovers)  were  commissioned  in  early  1978 This 
leaves  a significant  number  for  even  later  commissioning  dates. 

In  1977  there  was  even  one  holdover  at  Rio  Piedras  who  had  com- 
pleted ROTC  three  years  earlier  but  still  had  not  obtained  his 
bachelor's  degree  (his  current  status  is  unknown).  The  cost  of 
delayed  graduations  to  the  Army  is  an  inability  to  accurately 
predict  officer  production  to  meet  requirements.  The  cost  to  the 
cadet  is  possible  loss  of  a Regular  Army  or  active  duty  Reserve 
commission,  the  desired  branch  or  assignment,  and  placing  oneself 
behind  other  members  of  his  or  her  original  ROTC  olaas. 

In  spits  of  high  attrition,  and  because  of  extraordinary  ef- 
forts to  carry  marginal  oadeta  through  the  RCTG  program,  many  with 
severs  English  shortoomings  are  oommlssioned.  Vhile  in  Puerto 
Rico  the  author  read  Offioer  Baslo  Course  perfoznanoe  reports  in 
which  the  inability  to  oommunloate  effeotively  in  English  was 
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cited  as  the  prlmaory  reason  that  some  recent  UFR-Rlo  Fledras  grad- 
uates had  finished  at  the  bottom  of  their  class.  In  more  serious 
cases  involving  difficulties  with  English,  UFR  graduates  have  been 
boarded  out  or  placed  In  similar  courses  for  eQlled  officers. 
Several  Puerto  Rican  officers  have  explained  to  the  author  how 
unfavorable  rwarks  on  their  efficiency  reports  about  their  lack 
of  English  proficiency  had  adversely  affected  their  careers. 
Another  Puerto  Rican  officer,  also  a graduate  of  UPR,  told  the 
author  how  painful  and  embarrassing  It  was  to  have  to  relieve  a 
fellow  Puerto  Rican  and  graduate  of  UPR  because  of  his  Inability 
to  communicate  effectively  In  English.  An  officer  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  National  Guard  recently  disclosed  to  the  author  in  an  Inter- 
view that  many  recent  UPR  ROTC  graduates  must  receive  additional 

Instruction  to  raise  their  English  profloiency  to  the  fluency 
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level  required  by  the  Guard.  Several  faculty  members  at  the 
USACGSC  related  to  the  author  a situation  of  two  years  earlier  in 
which  a Puerto  Rican  student  had  more  problems  with  English  than 
the  allied  officers.  The  faot  la  that  Puerto  Rioan  officers  often 
are  noted  for  their  dlffloxiltles  with  English,  and  their  oareers 
sometimes  suffer  as  a result. 

A final  observation  by  the  author  is  that  some  Puerto  Rioan 
officers  appear  to  be  looked  in  a "oyols,”  spending  longer  and 
more  frequent  tours  in  Spanish-speaking  areas,  usually  Puerto  Rioo 
and  Panauita.  Whether  this  Is  in  faot  true,  by  design,  desire,  or 
aooldent,  or  detrimental  to  their  oareers  Is  unknown  and  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  study.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  one  reason  for 
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the  difficulties  experienced  by  some  Puerto  Ricans  Is  an  Inade- 
quate selection  and  preparation  of  potential  officers  by  the  ROTC 
cadre  at  the  UPR  — certainly  no  fault  of  the  Puerto  Rican  cadet. 

Allocation  of  Regular  Amy  (RA)  and  Reserve  coBnissions,  the 

latter  for  active  duty  (aD)  or  Active  Duty  for  Training  (ADT),  is 

an  loportant  indication  of  how  ROIC  graduates  compare  with  their 

peers.  Basically,  the  beat  ROIC  graduates  first  receive  a limited 

number  of  RA  commlaaions.  In  selecting  the  remaining  officers  for 

AD/ADT,  the  '*baalc  principles  used"  are  that  "if  there  are  too 

many  volunteers  for  active  duty^ competitive" selection  la  uaedi  if 

there  are  too  few  volunteers,  random  selection  is  used  to  aupple- 
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sent  the  volunteers  for  active  duty." 

For  the  past  two  years  the  first  situation  - too  many  re- 
quests for  active  duty  - has  prevailed  nationally  and  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Therefore,  the  results  of  this  selection  process  reveal 
much  about  the  "competitive"  qualities  of  Puerto  Rioan  cadets.  In 
1977  only  10.599^  (9  cadets)  were  selected  for  RA  commissions, 
30.59J<  (26)  for  AD,  and  58.82JJ  (50)  for  ALT.^^^  At  the  same  time, 
the  national  statistics  were  almost  the  inversei  30.279(  RA, 

AD,  and  15«23J<  ADT.^^^  This  year  the  initial  selection  re- 
sults revealed  a similar  pattern.  The  figures  for  UPR-Rio  Pledraa 
werei  5>139(  (^  oadsts)  RA,  33<339(  (26)  AD,  and  61,5^  (48) 

ADT.^^^  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  Department  of  the  Army  boards 
seleeted  22.25J<  RA,  49.18j<  AD,  and  28.57J<  ADT  nation-wide. The 
non-competitive  nature  of  moat  oadets  from  UPR-Rio  Piedxas  is 
readily  apparent, 
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Within  the  above  picture  of  graduates  of  the  UPB-Rlo  Fledras 
ROTC  program  ajre  wide  variations  between  students,  depending  upon 
which  campus  they  began  and/or  completed  their  ROTC  studies.  When 
the  author  arrived  in  Puerto  Rico  in  197^1  cross-enrolled  cam- 
pus had  the  worst  reputation,  especially  In  the  area  of  English 
proficiency,  of  all  the  campuses  — Humacac  ^ Tate  had  Its  way,  euid 
Humacao  was  where  he  was  assigned.  As  has  already  been  discussed, 
the  obstacles  encountered  were  formidable,  largely  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  or  Ignored  professional  ROTC  standards  because  of  the 
pressure  to  obtain  and  retain  high  cadet  enrollment. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  to  address  the  problem, 
rather  than  pretend  It  did  not  exist.  This  meant  that  standards 
had  to  be  established  and  maintained  in  all  ar:x.s  - English  pro- 
ficiency, ROTC  classes,  and  physical  fitness,  to  name  the  three 
most  important.  Cadet  opposition  was  strong  to  reforms  instituted 
by  the  author  - a Gringo  to  many  students.  These  efforts.  In 
fact,  were  perceived  by  mauiy  cadets  as  being  anti-Puerto  RIom. 
After  the  Initial  resistance  had  subsided,  a growing  number  of 
cadets  began  to  realize  that  the  new  ROTC  instructor  was  working 
for  them,  not  against  them.  Cooperation,  rather  than  opposition, 
therefore,  be^eme  the  praotloe  of  more  and  more  cadets. 

The  changes  which  resulted  were  remarkable.  Tor  most  of  the 
MS  111  cadets,  however,  their  formative  years  In  RCTO  had  oom- 
pletely  distorted  their  perception  of  what  was  required  of  a pro- 
fessional Army  officer.  As  a oonsequenoe,  only  one  survived  the 
rigors  of  his  two  remaining  years  In  ROTC  to  be  oommlssloned. 
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Th«  HS  IZ  cadeta  farad  much  batter.  Vlth  only  one  year  of 

bad  habita  and  nlataken  Inprasaiona  to  unlearn,  they  aet  new  atan- 

darda  of  excellence  for  Humacao.  Moat  tranaf erred  to  Rio  Pledraa 

after  MS  III)  and  when  they  advanced  to  NS  IV  in  School  Year  1976- 

1977 • five  ware  anon^t  the  16  UFR-Rlo  Pledraa  cadeta  aalactad  aa 

Dlatlngulahed  Military  Studenta  (DMS),  and  one  became  the  Brigade 

Commander  of  the  Cadet  Coxrpa.^  When  the  RA/AD/ADT  aaleotlon 

roater  for  UPR-Rlo  Pledraa  waa  relaaaed  In  the  aprlng  of  1977 i 

Humacao  cadeta  received  3 oY  IHa  9 HA,  5 of  26  AD  Reaarve,  and  3 
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of  50  ADT  Reaerve  conmlaalona.  ' Thla  aaleotlon  rate  of  27.27)( 
RA,  45,46^  AD,  and  27.27?(  ADT  compared  favorably  with  the  national 
average  of  1977  and  completely  outahlned  that  of  the  reat  of  UPR- 
Rlo  Pledraa. 

The  Humacao  cadeta  who  have  performed  the  beat,  however,  were 

NS  I cadeta  In  1974,  and  moat  are  being  commlaaloned  thla  year. 

When  they  became  HS  IV  cadeta  In  1977,  eeven  were  among  the  15 

UPR-Rlo  Pledraa  cadeta  dealgnated  aa  DNS,  and  once  again  one  waa 

1 

aelaoted  aa  Brigade  Commander.^  In  thla  aprlng'a  RA/AD/ADT  ae- 

lectlon  by  the  Army,  Humacao  cadeta  received  3 of  ^he  4 RA,  4 of 
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the  26  AD  Reaerve,  and  none  of  the  ADT  Roaerve  oommlaelona, 

Several  other  Humacao  cadeta  have  delayed  graduatlona  and  will  re- 
ceive their  oommlaelona  with  next  year 'a  graduatea,  but  It  la  an- 
ticipated that  at  leaat  two  (who  were  dealgnated  DNS)  will  reoelve 
RA  oommlaelona.  The  above  record  of  42,86^  RA  and  57,14)(  AD  aur- 
paaaea  the  national  peroantagea  oonaldarably , not  to  mention  thoaa 
of  UPR-Rlo  Pledraa.  One  alao  notloea  the  fact  that  Humaoao  cadeta 


conpriaed  73  porcent  of  tha  UFR-Rlo  Piedras  RA  commloslona. 

Tha  moat  algnlflcant  factor  about  tha  abova  accompllahmanta 

by  Humacao  codeta  la  that  thay  wara  achiavad  by  cadets  whose  can- 

pus  accounts  for  lass  than  10  percent  of  tha  total  UPR-Rio  Pladras 
122 

ROTC  enrollnant.  Slnllar  aucoaaaas  In  most  other  ooapatltiva 
areas  - such  as  orient earing  neats,  pra-Advanoad  Camp  training, 
and  selection  for  Airborne  training  - ware  and  continue  to  ba  at- 
tained by  Humacao  cadets.  It  is  not,  however,  the  author's  pur- 
pose to  praise  these  achiavanants,  as  thay  speak  for  thamselvas. 
Rather,  the  lesson  to  ba  drawn  hare  is  that  high  standards,  sat 
and  maintained  in  a positive,  supportive  atmosphere  by  non-Hispan- 
ic  personnel  in  a completely  Spanish  environment  have  no  limits  to 
success  in  terms  of  p"'ducing  "sufflolent  numbers  of  well-eduoated, 
quality  officers"  i ^ as  the  "future  loaders  of  tomorrow's 

Army."  Without  the  continuation  of  these  high  standards  under 
strong  leadership,  however,  conditions  can  easily  revert  to  those 
of  earlier  years. 
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CHAPTER  5 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A number  of  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  text, 
many  of  which  not  only  concern  Hispanic  participation  In  ROTC  but 
apply  to  the  whole  Amy  ROTC  program.  The  most  obvious  of  these 
Is  the  common  thread  which  runs  through  the  entire  study  -*  the 
over-emphasis  on  quantity  at  the  expense  of  quality  In  ROTC  pro- 
grams, The  Amy  appears  to  be  concerned  more  with  "sufficient 
numbers"  of  students  enrolled  in  RCTC  - not  unlike  the  Vietnam 
"body  count"  syndrome  - than  It  is  with  producing  "well-educated, 
quality  officers." 

This  emphasis  on  quantity  vs.  quality  arose  from  a genuine 
need  to  counter  the  threats  facing  ROTC  in  the  late  1960*8  and 
early  1970* a.  Much  needed  Internal  refom  resulted  from  this 
turbulent  period  and,  In  conjunction  with  changing  externaQ  con- 
ditions, turned  the  tide  In  favor  of  RCTC,  One  factor,  however, 
has  remained  - the  absence  of  a common  set  of  oonorete  standards 
against  which  one  oat.  measure  students  tc  detemlne  their  eligi- 
bility for  admission  Into  RCTC  (espeolally  the  Advanced  Course) 
and  RCTC  graduates  to  detemlne  the  extent  of  the  qualities  and 
skills  desired  in  them.  This  has  led  to  "situational  ethics" 
where  each  RCTC  unit  develops  standards  and  practloes  of  its  own 
which  may  or  may  not  meet  those  expeoted  of  commissioned  off leers. 
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This  siturit,lon  Mas  found  to  be  noticeably  evident  in  Puerto 
Rico,  where  over  half  of  the  nation's  Hispanic  cadets  are  located, 
and  where  one  learns  Inportant  reasons  behind  the  inability  of 
four  percent  Hispanic  ROTC  enrollment  to  produce  a corresponding 
proportion  among  ROTC  graduates  in  the  Army's  officer  corps. 
Paraphrasing  an  earlier  quotation,  the  impression  is  that  the 
UFR-Rlo  Pledras  ROTC  program's  "sole  concern  was  that  its  statis- 
tical reports  to  [TRADOC]  should  merely  indicate  some  Increase" 
in  cadet  strength.  Thus,  in  recent  years  the  opening  ROTC  en- 
rollment figures  reported  by  Rio  Pledras  have  been  among  the 
highest  in  the  nation.  They  are,  however,  only  superficially  Im- 
pressive because  of  equally  high  attrition,  especially  among  fe- 
male cadets. 

Investigation  determined  several  reasons  behind  these  high 
attrition  rates.  While  some  cultiual  and  linguistic  obstacles 
were  important  factors,  the  primary  cause  was  found  to  be  the 
unrestricted  recruitment  of  lower-quidlty  students  in  order  to 
meet  high  enrollment  objectives.  In  spite  of  extraordln«y  ef- 
forto  to  retain  these  substandard  cadets,  most  wlthdi'aw  from  the 
program  within  a year.  Because  the  UPR-Rlo  Pledraa  cadets  com- 
prise over  a third  of  all  Hispanic  cadets  in  the  nation,  the 
unit's  subsequent  high  attrition  rate  hae  a profound  Impact  on 
the  overall  production  of  Kispanlo  offioere, 

Purthezmore,  It  waa  learned  that,  contrary  to  the  national 
axperlenoo,  only  a minority  of  those  ooamiaaioned  through  RCTC  at 
Rio  Fiedrae  enter  active  duty,  further  deoreaaing  Kiepanio  offioer 
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representation  In  the  Army.  This  occurs  because  lowered  standards 
within  the  Rio  Pledras  ROTC  program  lead  to  the  commissioning  of 
]cr.r.-coinpeLltlve  cadets.  An  additional  consequence  Is  the  exag- 
geration funong  many  of  these  graduates  of  the  most  common  short- 
coming found  to  a lesser  degree  among  Hispanic  cadets  elsewhere  in 
the  Nation  - difficulty  with  English. 

To  continue  to  enroll  cadets  and  subsequently  commission 
officers  who  do  not  meet  the  standards  - be  it  English  proficiency 
or  others  - required  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  does  a 
disservice  to  many.  It  is  unfair  to  the  cadets  because  they,  of 
course,  feel  that  their  preparation  has  been  adequate,  amd  that 
they  are  qxiallfled  officers.  When  they  begin  to  compete  on  an 
equal  basis  with  their  peers,  however,  they  will  learn  to  their 
dismay  that  they  have  been  cheated.  It  is  an  injustice  to  the 
future  subordinates  of  these  ill -prepared  officers  who  must  accept 
them  as  their  leaders,  It  penalises  the  future  superiors  of 
these  officers  who  will  rely  upon  them  as  capable  subordinates 
when  they  are  not.  It  impedes  minority  recognition  based  upon 
merit  because  a few  poorly  qualified  minority  officers  often  can 
develop  a reputation  which  is  attributed  to  other  officers  of  the 
same  minority  group.  In  the  area  of  English  proflolenoy  this  is 
especially  true  of  Puerto  Ricans  spooifically,  and  Hlspanios  in 
general.  Finally,  it  does  a great  disservice  to  the  Army  and  the 
nation  because  of  the  weakening  of  national  security  due  to  less- 
qualified  officers  in  the  military. 
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Puerto  Rico  and  its  RCTTC  programs,  one  also  could  conclude  that  ' 

the  latter  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  island.  The  author,  how-  ^ 

ever,  disagrees  with  this  conclusion  for  several  reasons.  First, 

Puerto  Rico  is  capable  of  producing  highly-qualified  officers,  as 
seen  in  those  receiving  Regular  Amy  commissions  as  well  as  many 
of  those  receiving  Reserve  commissions  and  entering  on  active 
duty.  The  number  of  these  officers  may  not  be  as  large  as  many 
would  like  to  believe,  but  it  certainly  exceeds  the  number  requir- 
ed to  maintain  an  ROTC  program.  Second,  to  deny  interested  and 
qimlified  college  students  the  opportxinity  obtain  a commission 
through  a reputable  ROTC  program  (when  one  can  bo  supported  by 
qualified  enrollment)  not  only  wouild  be  unfair  to  the  individuals 
concerned,  but  to  all  Puerto  Ricans,  especially  those  soldiers 
serving  in  the  Amy  who  would  be  denied  visible  "success  symbols," 

Finally,  in  the  event  that  Puerto  Ricans  choose  independence  as 
the  ultimate  solution  to  their  status  debate,  it  is  conoeivable 
that  many  Puerto  Rlccm  officers  would  elect  to  serve  their  island 
in  its  new  status,  A viable  self-defense  force  would  be  a neces- 
sity, and  highly-qualified  ROTC  graduates  would  be  Invaluable  in 
this  regard,  while  at  tne  same  time  maintaining  close  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

A most  disturbing  ccnoluslon  is  that  undesirable  traits  such 
as  "situational  ethics"  are  being  inouloated  ir.  ROTC  cadets, 

These  sen  and  women  are  not  oblivious  to  the  questionable  tech- 
niques used  to  iuik«<  one  ROTC  unit  appear  to  be  better  than  anoth-  ' 

er.  They  interpret  these  methods  as  acceptable  means  to  "suooess" 
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in  the  Army  rather  than  deviations  from  the  established  principles 
of  leadership.  Yet,  by  emphasizing  what  appears  to  be  a "numbers 
game,"  the  Army  contributes  to  the  development  of  these  undesir- 
able traits  in  its  future  officers. 

Fortunately,  this  study  produced  some  encouraging  areas  as 
well.  Most  Importantly,  it  was  found  that,  in  spite  of  cultural 
and  linguistic  obstacles,  as  well  as  unrealistic  enrollment  pres- 
siires,  an  ROTC  program  can  be  operated  Ln  a totally  Spanish  envi- 
ronment and  produce  sufficient  numbers  of  highly  qualified  offi- 
cers in  a cost-efficient  manner.  The  success  of  such  a program  is 
dependent  upon  strong,  competent,  and  honest  leadership  which  ad- 
dresses the  situation  rather  than  disguising  it,  establishes  high 
standards  rather  than  removing  or  ignoring  them,  and  challenges 
the  cadets  rather  than  catering  to  them. 

Recommendations  arising  from  this  project  are  many.  First, 
inordinate  emphasis  on  ROTC  recruiting,  to  the  extent  that  "phan- 
tom" and  marginal  or  even  less-qualified  cadets  are  enrolled  to 
meet  enrollment  projections,  must  be  eliminated.  This  requires  an 
equal  emphasis  on  closing  as  well  as  openitig  enrollment  figures. 
The  tools  for  measuring  attrition  are  presently  available,  but 
they  must  be  used  to  be  effective  in  determining  thoee  Institu- 
tions which  are  squandering  their  officer  amd  material  resources. 
It  is  most  Important  that  the  Army  establish  universal  standards 
by  which  ROTC  cadets  are  admitted  and  ROTC  graduates  are  indepen- 
dently evaluated  before  being  oommlaeioned.  These  standards  can- 
not be  so  nebulous  as  the  CEB,  to  be  applied  when  convenient. 
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Certainly,  additional  research  can  be  made  in  the  area  of 
Hispanic  participation  in  ROTC-  The  role  of  Hispanic  women  in 
ROTC  has  Just  been  touched.  Further  studies  are  needed  of  the 
attrition  of  Hlspanlcs  at  each  level  of  ROTC.  Comparison  of  at- 
trition rates  in  the  4-year  and  2-year  ROIC  programs  should  be 
made.  And,  more  data  must  be  gathered  on  the  performance  of  His- 
panics  by  institution  in  the  Officer  Basic  Courses.  TRADOC  should 
support  such  efforts  by  making  the  data  recoverable.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  having  its  enrollment  report  conform  to 
the  Array's  data  base  -*  which  it  presently  does  not.  In  order  to 
follow  the  production  of  minority  officers  other  tham  blacks, 
similar  information  must  be  maintained,  or  at  least  be  recover- 
able, to  include  the  Ra/ad/ADT  data  by  ethnic  group  and  institu- 
tion. 


Concerning  Hispanic  cadets  in  general  and  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  particular,  language  problems  should  be  eliminated 
prior  to  entry  into  the  Basio  Course,  but  must  be  eliminated  prior 
to  entry  into  the  Advanced  Course.  The  unique  environment  of 
Puerto  Rico  must  not  be  allowed  to  affect  the  atandards  which  are 
expected  of  her  officers.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to 
well -meaning  . but  misguided  Hispanio  officers  who  nay  be  tempted 
to  "facilitate"  ROTC  instruction  by  using  Spanish  is  the  class- 
room. It  has  been  denonstrated  that  high-quality  officers  can 
be  commissioned  on  the  island,  and  it  is  these  officers  that  the 
Amy,  the  Army  Reserve,  and  the  National  Guard  look  for  to  lead 
their  soldiers,  By  reducing  ROTO  enrollment  by  Z5fl-SQ9t  in  Puerto 
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Rico  auid  concentrating  Instructor  efforts  on  producing  bettor 
officers,  not  only  will  quality  Increase,  but  quantity  may  as 
well.  Only  by  demanding  an  ROTC  program  with  less  show  and  more 
substance  can  Puerto  Rican  sons  and  daughters  receive  meaningful 
preparation  in  pursuit  of  an  honored  career,  providing  service  to 
their  people,  their  Island,  and  their  country. 
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APPENDIX  A - Active  Amy  Hispanic  Officer  Content  by  Source  of 
Coulsalon,  April  1978 


COL 

LTC 

MAJ 

CPT 

ILT  2LT 

TOTAL 

1.  ROTG 

a.  Mexican  Aaerlcan 

0 

10 

26 

64 

22  22 

l44 

b.  Puerto  Rican 

5 

17 

20 

70 

36  29 

177 

c.  Cuban  Aaerlcan 

0 

1 

1 

4 

5 22 

33 

d.  Spanish  American 

-5 

10 

_Z  21 

5?9 

e.  Total  Hispanic 

10 

47 

57 

171 

70  ^ 

f.  Percent  Hispanic 

g.  Total  U.S.  Axay 

1900 

6634  6S93  12^  6119  7017 

1^02 

5ion 

2 . OCS 

a.  Mexican  Aaerlcan 

0 

2 

17 

24 

2 3 

48 

b.  Puerto  Rican 

0 

0 

7 

13 

1 1 

22 

c.  Cuban  Aaerlcan 

0 

1 

3 

4 

1 4 

13 

d.  Spanish  American 

4 

6 

7 

IS 

2 0 

iS 

e.  Total  Hispanic 

“5 

9 

34 

53 

“5  ~E 

f.  Percent  Hispanic 

g.  Total  U.S.  Amy 

0.63 

755 

0.92 

0.80 

^«49 

0^23  iii2  M2 

5^  536  1156  l335o 

3.  USMA 

a.  Mexican  Aaerlcan 

0 

1 

2 

3 

2 3 

11 

b.  Puerto  Rican 

0 

3 

0 

6 

2 2 

13 

c.  Cuban  Aaerlcan 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 0 

3 

d.  Spanish  Aaerlcan 

-1 

4 

_2 

-2  4 

21 

e.  Total  Hispanic 

1 

10 

4 

17 

7 9 

m 

f.  Percent  Hispanic 

g.  Total  U.S.  Amy 

MS  M4 
^ 135? 

13S? 

0.62 

2^ 

0.44  0.68 
1595  1553 

0.51 

4.  OTHER  SOURCES 

a.  Mexican  Aaerlcan 

1 

5 

14 

19 

3 2 

44 

b.  Puerto  Rican 

7 

14 

17 

28 

10  5 

81 

0.  Cuban  Aaerlcan 

0 

3 

13 

0 

1 0 

17 

d.  Spanish  Aaerlcan 

e.  Total  Hispanic 

8 

i3 

-i 

31 

IS 

59 

2 2 

1?  “9 

153 

f.  Percent  Hispanic  1.46  1.42  1.34  0.80  0.96  0.90  1,06 

g.  Total  U.S.  Amy  1099  2185  4022  73^  I?90  999  17373 

5.  ALL  SOURCES 


a. 

Mexican  Aaerlcan 

1 18 

59 

110 

29  30 

247 

b. 

Puerto  Rican 

12  35 

44 

117 

50  39 

297 

c. 

Cuban  Aaerlcan 

0 6 

18 

9 

7 26 

66 

d. 

a. 

Spanish  Aaerlcan 
Total  Hispanic 

s 

[Je  ifi 

f. 

g. 

Percent  Hispanic 
Total  U.S.  Amy 

MS  0.88  0,92  1.05  1.00  I.O6 

45ST  TIT55  12590  aw  Iooi5  Ti^Sl 

0.98 

55435 

Source  I Pre-Couiisaionlng  Profraaa  Branohi  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Fereonnel,  Headquarterai  Department 
of  the  Army. 
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APFfcINDIX  B - HITTC  Heglonsi  Headquarters  and  Jurisdictions 


1 . First  ROTC  Region  - Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina 


a.  Connecticut 

b.  Delaware 

c.  District  of  Columbia 

d . Florida 

e.  Georgia 

f . Maine 

g.  Maryland 

h.  Massachusetts 

I.  New  Haunpshire 

J.  New  Jersey 


k.  New  fork 

l . North  Carolina 

m.  Pennsylvania 

n.  Puerto  Rico 
0.  Rhode  Island 

p.  South  CairollBa 

q.  Vermont 

r.  Virginia 

s.  West  Virginia 


2.  Second  ROTC  Region  - Fort  Knox,  Kentucky 


a.  Illinois 

e.  Missouri 

b.  Indiana 

f.  Ohio 

c . Kentucky 

g,  Tennessee 

d . Michigan 

h«  Wisconsin 

Third  ROTC  Region  - Fort  Riley, 

Kansas 

a . Alabama 

e.  Mississippi 

b.  Arkansas 

f . New  Mexloo 

c.  Kansas 

g.  Oklahoma 

d.  Louisiana 

h.  Texas 

Fourth  ROTC  Region  - Fort  Lewis, 

Washington 

a . Alaska 

J . Nebraska 

b.  Arizona 

k.  Nevada 

c.  California 

1.  North  Dakota 

d . Colorado 

m,  Oregon 

e.  Hawaii 

n.  South  Dakota 

f . Idaho 

0.  Utah 

g,  Iowa 

p . Washington 

h.  Mlnnssota 

q,  Wyoming 

1 . Montana 


Source  I U.S.  Department  of  the  Army,  OraanlBatloni  Adminietrationi 
and  Tra^n^nf,  ^ Regulation 
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AH'KNDIX  C 

- Oponlnf*. 

Ac.wlcmlr  Yo, 

■u'  I'lii 

H i!  I t lilt'll  l l\v 

ii’orc  iiocU'iiii 

HOTC 

Enrollment 

by  HCl'C  Hcgionu 

1 

Academic 

Total  ROTC 

Year 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Enrollment 

1977-1978 

23.638 

13.592 

15.733 

6,714 

59,677 

% 

1976-1977 

21.376 

13.095 

13.649 

6,511 

54,671 

1975-1976 

17,771 

11,831 

12,005 

6,793 

48,400 

1974-1975 

13.764 

9.552 

9,838 

6,192 

39,346 

1973-1974 

11.485 

7,878 

8,804 

5.053 

33,220 

Source  I U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  ROTC  Opening 
Enrollment  Report,  School  Yeaurs  1973"197^  through 
1977-1976. 


Academic 

year 

Blacks 

Females 

Total 

1977-1978 

13.006  (21.79J<) 

14,296  (23.96J<) 

59,677 

1976-1977 

12,109  (22.15<) 

11,838  (21.653<) 

5^*671 

1975-1976 

9.076  (20,4CX) 

9.324  (19.2690 

48,400 

197^-1975 

7,156  (I8.l9!t) 

6,354  (16.1530 

39,346 

1973-197^ 

5.718  (17.213<) 

3,098  (9.339C) 

33.220 

Source  I U.S«  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  Unpublished 
Fact  Sheet  on  Black  POTC  Enrollment  and  ROTC  Opening 
Enrollment  Report.  School  Years  1973*197^  through  1977* 
19767 
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HE—  Institutions  Having  Significant  Hispanic  Enrollment  in  ROTC,  Academic  Years  1973’197^ 
through  1977-1978 
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APPKNDIX  F 

DEPART>ENT  OF  THE  APMY 

U.  3.  ARMY  COMMAND  AND  GENEHAL  STAFI''  COLLEGE 
PORT  LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS  660^7 

10  AprU 

SUBJECT!  Hispanic  Participation  in  HOTC 


Pr  'essor  of  Military  Science 
U.S.  Amy  ROTC  Instructor  Group 


1.  As  part  of  the  academic  program  at  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  I aun  conducting  a student  research  project  on 
Hispanic  Americana  in  the  Army  ROTC  program.  The  completed  study 
**111  be  forwarded  to  the  depository  of  research  data  at  the  De- 
fense Documentation  Center,  Alexandria,  Virginia, 

2.  On**  of  the  objectives  of  this  study  la  to  determine  if  lan- 
guage and  cultural  differences  cause  difficulties  to  Hispanic  ca- 
dets in  the  Army  ROTC  program.  If  difficulties  do  arise,  the 
study  seeks  to  determine  **hat  efforts  are  taken  by  successful  ROTC 
programs  to  recruit,  retain,  and  commission  Hlspanlca. 

3.  According  to  opening  enrollment  figures  for  Acsdenio  Year  j 

1977--1978,  your  ROTC  program  is  one  of  37  throughout  the  United  ’ 

States  and  Puerto  Rloo  which  has  significant  enrollment  of  Hispanic 

cadets.  ("Significant"  is  defined  as  Hispanic  enrollment  of  at 

least  10  cadets  or  comprising  at  least  four  percent  of  the  total  j 

number  of  cadets.)  The  experiences  of  your  ROTC  program,  there-  | 

fore,  are  Invaluable  to  the  conduct  of  this  study.  | 

4.  To  obtain  data  in  the  areas  mentioned  above,  I have  devised  a : 

short  questionnaire  which  will  take  only  a few  mlnutea  of  your  j 

time  to  complete.  As  the  demographic  dispersion  of  Hlspanlos  tend  ; 

to  follow  dlstlnot  regional  patterns,  to  correlate  the  ROTC  expe-  | 

rlence  with  national  patterns  it  would  be  extremely  helpful  if  | 

your  college  or  unlveriity  was  identified.  This,  however,  is  j 

optional  on  your  part. 


J 

I 

! 


L 


It  is  requested  that  you  complete  the  questionnaire  and  re- 
turn it  In  the  inclosed  envelope.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation 
in  this  important  study. 


2 Incl 
as 


JAMES  H.  PROCTOR,  JR. 
HAJ,  IN 


APPENDIX  G 

HISPANIC  PARTICIPATION  IN  ROTC 

1.  Nano  of  inatltutlon  » 

2.  Mhat  la  the  official  language  of  your  Inatltutlon?  (Circle 
one) 

a.  English. 

b.  Spanish. 

c.  Bilingual  (Spanlsh/Engllah) . 

d.  Officially  bilingual,  but  predominantly  English. 

e.  0 ficlally  bilingual,  but  predominantly  Spanish. 

3.  Which  Hispanlo  subgroup  has  the  largest  representation  among 
Hispanic  cadets  In  your  ROIG  program?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Cuban  American. 

b.  Mexican  Amerloan. 

c . Puerto  Rican . 

d.  Other  Hispanic, 

e.  Evenly  divided  between and  . _ » 

4.  How  many  Hispanic  officers  euvi  NGOs  are  in  your  ROTC 
detachment? 

a,  Offioere  . b.  NCOs  ..  . « 

5.  Are  you  bilingual  (Spanish/English)? 

a.  Yes. 

b.  No. 

c.  No,  but  have  some  knowledge  of  Spanish. 

6.  How  many  officers  and  NCOs  on  your  staff  are  bilingual 
(Spanish/Snglish)? 

a.  Officers  . b.  NCOe . 

7.  In  which  of  the  following  recruiting  techniques  has  Spanish 
been  used  to  attract  potential  Hispanic  cadets? 

a.  Spanish  is  not  used  in  any  reorulting  effort, 

b.  High  school  briefings, 

c.  rreshaen  orientations. 

d . TV  spots . 

s.  Radio  spots. 

f.  Newspaper  advertisements. 

g.  Broohurea/handouts  on  RCTC. 

h.  Letters  to  potential  osdeta. 

i.  Dlreot  interviews. 

J.  Other.  (Explain) 
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8.  How  would  you  characterize  the  approach  taken  to  enrolling 
Hinponlc  students  In  ROTC  who  have  difficulties  communicating  In 
English?  (Circle  all  the  appropriate  responses) 

a.  Such  a situation  has  not  arisen  at  this  Institution i 

b.  Such  students  are  discouraged  from  enrolling  In  ROTC. 

c.  Such  students  may  enroll  only  in  the  Basic  coui'se. 

d.  Such  students  may  enroll • but  are  encouraged  to  take 
courses/steps  to  Improve  their  English. 

e . Other . (Explain ) 


9.  How  would  you  characterize  the  Spanish  proflclenoy  of  your 
Hispanic  cadets?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Most  are  completely  fluent « and  Spanish  Is  their  primary 
language. 

b.  Moat  have  a working  knowledge  of  the  language, 

c.  Moat  have  a limited  knowledge  of  the  language. 

Wos'fc  h*tve  little  knowledge  of  the  langxiage. 

e.  Moat  have  no  knowledge  of  the  language, 

f.  Other.  (Explain) 


10.  How  would  you  oharaoterlze  the  English  proflolonoy  of  your 
Hispanic  cadets?  (Circle  one) 

a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


e. 


f. 


All  are  completely  fluent,  having  no  difficulty  ex- 
preeslng  themselves  in  or  understanding  the  language. 
Moat  are  oonpletely  fluent i however,  a few  have  minor 
dlfficultiee  with  the  language. 

Host  are  completely  fluent t however,  a few  have  ma.ior 
diffioultlee  with  the  language. 

Moat  are  fluent i however,  many  have  minor  diffioultiea 
with  the  language. 

Moat  are  fluent i however,  many  have  major  diffioultlee 
with  the  language. 

Other.  (Explain) 
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11.  What  an.^ilntance  la  available  to  Hlapanlc  cadets  who  have 
dVi’l'lculHo:;  commualcating  In  Faiglloli?  (dijvlo  all  tlio  appropri- 
atn  rooponiie:'.) 

u.  No  aaolntoncu  la  neetlod  aa  all  cadota  at'o  completely 
fluent  in  Kngliah. 

b.  Engllah  claaaea  conducted  by  tho  Institution. 

c.  English  claaaea  conducted  by  ROTC  inatructorn. 

d.  Engllah  classes  conducted  by  ROTC  cadets. 

e . Other . (Explain ) 


12.  To  what  extent  is  Spanish  used  in  ROTC  classes  to  insure 
understanding  by  Hispanic  cadets?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Spanish  la  not  used  in  any  ROTC  instruction. 

b.  Spanish  ia  used  in  MS  I only. 

c.  Spanish  in  uued  in  MS  1 and  MS  II  only. 

«J.  Spanlnh  la  uued  in  MS  I,  MS  II,  and  MS  III  only, 

o.  Spanish  ia  used  in  all  four  years  of  ROTC  Instruotion. 

f.  Other.  (Explain) 


13'  To  what  extent  ia  Spanish  used  ir.  the  dally  ROTC  admlniatra* 
tlon  to  insiure  understanding  by  Hispanio  oadeta?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Spanish  la  used  regularly  and  frequently. 

b.  Spanish  is  used  occasionally,  but  irregularly. 

c.  Spanish  ia  used  infrequently,  and  only  to  explain  points 

of  difficulty. 

d.  Spanish  is  not  used  at  all. 

a.  Other,  (Explain) 


/ 
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1^.  Have  Hispanic  cadets  had  dlfflciilty  with  the  English  portion 
of  the  RQ-8/RQ-9  examination?  (Circle  one) 

a.  No. 

b.  Yes,  but  only  a few. 

c.  Yes,  some, 

d.  Yes,  many. 

e . Other . (Explain ) 


15 > Has  It  been  necessary  to  allow  Hispanic  cadets  additional 
time  to  take  the  RQ-8/RQ-9  tests  because  of  lauiguage  difficulties? 
(circle  one) 

a.  No. 

b.  Yes,  an  extra  minutes  are  allowed  for  each  test. 

l6.  To  what  extent  do  your  Hispanic  cadets  encounter  difficul- 
ties at  the  ROTG  Basic  Camp  because  of  difficulties  with  the 
English  language?  (Circle  one) 

a.  No  difficulties  encountered. 

b.  A few  oadota  encounter  difficulties, 

c.  Some  cadets  encounter  difficulties. 

d.  Many  cadets  encounter  dlfflcultlse. 

e.  The  extent  of  dlfficultlee  encountered  le  unknown, 

f.  Other.  (Explain) 


17.  To  what  extent  do  your  Hispanic  cadets  encounter  dlfflou], - 
lies  at  the  ROTC  Advanced  Camp  because  of  difficulties  with  Ihe 
English  language?  (Circle  one) 

a.  No  dlfficultlee  encountered. 

b.  A few  cadets  encounter  difficulties. 

c.  Some  cadets  encounter  diffloultlea, 

d.  Many  cadets  encounter  diffloultlea, 

e.  The  extent  of  difficulties  encountered  la  unknown, 

f.  Other.  (Explain) 


i 

i 
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lb.  Ai'c  there  an^  Hispanic  student  groups  which  spettiricaily 
oppose  or  discourage  Hispanic  enrollscnt  in  H0TC7 

a . No « 

b.  Yen. 

19»  Are  there  any  cultural  factors  other  than  Hispanic  student 
groups  which  specifically  discourage  Hispanic  enrollnent  in  ROTC? 

a.  No. 

b.  Yes.  (Explain) 


20.  If  the  answer  to  the  above  question  was  "yes'*,  please, 
explain  how  your  ROTC  program  has  overcome  these  obataolea  to 
Hispanic  enrollment  in  ROTC. 


Slnoe  the  small  number  of  quaatlona  above  oannot  possibly  address 
all  the  aapeots  of  Kiepanlo  partioipation  in  ROTQ,  plsase,  writs 
any  additional  oomments,  observations,  or  auffsstions  on  this  sub- 
Jaot  in  the  spaoe  above  or  on  the  baok  of  this  pagSi  Thank  you 
again  for  your  ooopexmtion  in  this  study. 


/ 


APPKNDIX  H - Remilta  of  Survey  on  Hispanic  Participation  In  ROTC 

1.  Institutions  participating  in  survey t 37  (lOO^  of  those 
canvassed ) • 

2.  Official  languages  of  the  institutions. 

a.  Sngliahi  33 

b.  Spanish  I 1 

c.  Bilingual  (Spanish/Bnglish)i  1 

d.  Officially  bllinguid,  but  predominantly  English i 1 

e.  Officially  bilingual,  but  predominantly  Spanish i 1 

3.  Hispanic  subgroups  having  the  largest  representation  among 
Hispanic  cadets  in  the  ROTC  programs. 

a.  Cuban  American i 2 

b.  Mexican  American i 25 

c.  Puerto  Rican  I 7 

d.  Other  Hispanic  i 1 

e.  Evenly  divided  between  Mexican  Americans  and  Cuban 
Americans i 1 

f . Evenly  divided  between  Mexican  Americans  and  Puerto 
Ricans I i 

4.  Hispanic  officers  and  NCOs  in  the  ROTC  detachments. 

a.  Officers  I 16 

b.  NCOS  I 27 

5.  Spanish  proficiency  of  profeasors  of  military  science. 

a.  Bilingual  I 9 

b.  Not  bilingual  I 21 

0.  Not  bilingual,  but  have  some  knowledge  of  Spanish i 7 

6.  Bilingual  offioeors  and  NCOs  in  the  ROTO  letaohaents. 

a.  Officers  I 29 

b.  NCOS  I 35 

7.  Recruiting  techniques  In  which  Spanish  has  been  used  to 
attract  potential  Hispanic  osdots. 

a.  Spanish  is  not  used  in  any  recruiting  effort i 25 

b.  High  school  briefings  I 3 

c.  Prsstesn  orientations  i 3 

d.  TV  spotsi  5 

e.  Radio  spots  I 5 

f . Newspaper  ^vsrtissmsntsi  5 

g.  Brochure v^ianlout  a on  ROTQi  5 

h.  Letters  to  potential  cedetsi  5 

1.  Direct  intsrvievsi  5 

J.  Other  I 2 (Telephone  calls,  speaking  to  Mispanie  groups) 


^4 
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8*  Approach  taken  to  enrolling  Hlspauiic  students  in  ROTC  who  have 
difficulties  communicating  in  English.  (All  appropriate  responses) 

a.  Such  a situation  has  not  aurlsen  at  this  institution i 17 

b.  Such  students  are  discouraged  from  enrolling  in  ROTC  t none 

c.  Such  students  may  enroll  only  in  the  Basic  course i 1 

d.  Such  students  nay  enroll,  but  are  encouraged  to  take 

courses/ steps  to  improve  their  English i 19 

a.  Other  I 4 

(l)  Cadets  must  be  able  to  conmunicate  in  English. 

(2}  Cadets  assisted  by  bilingual  personnel. 

(3)  Cadets  assisted  by  English  language  nodule  conducted 
on  ROTC  tine. 

(4)  If  situation  existed,  cadets  would  be  encouraged  to 
take  coxir see/ steps  to  Inprove  their  English. 

9.  Spanish  proficiency  of  Hlspanlo  cadets. 

a.  Host  are  oonpletely  fluent,  and  Spanish  is  their  pr Inary 

language  I 10  Xf 

b.  Most  have  a working  knowledge  of  the  language • 19 

c.  Moat  have  a United  knowledge  of  the  language i 7 

d.  Moat  have  little  knowledge  of  the  language!  none 

e.  Moat  have  no  knowledge  of  the  language!  none 

f.  Other!  1 "(Unknown  - unable  to  evaluate) 

10.  English  proficiency  of  Hlspanlo  cadets.  

a.  are  conpletely  fluent,  having  no  difficulty  expressing 
themselves  In  or  understanding  the  language!  19 

b.  Moat  are  oonpletely  fluent!  however,  a few  have  minor 
dlffloultles  with  the  language!  17 

o.  Moat  are  completely  fluent!  however,  a few  have  major 
dlffloultles  with  the  language!  1 
d.  Moat  are  fluent i however,  many  have  minor  dlffloultles 
with  the  language!  3 

s.  Host  are  fluent i however,  many  have  major  dlffloultles 
with  the  language!  1 

f.  Other!  1 

(1)  Basic  Course  cadet a!  moat  are  fluent i however,  many 
have  major  dlffloultles  with  the  language. 

(2)  Advanced  Course  oadets!  moat  are  fluent!  however, 
many  have  minor  dlffloultles  with  the  language, 

11.  Assintanoe  available  to  Hlspanlo  oadets  who  have  dlffloultles 
communicating  in  English.  (All  appropriate  responaea) 

a.  No  aaalatanoe  la  needed  aa  all  oadets  are  oonpletely 
fluent  in  Bngllah!  9 

b.  English  classes  oonduoted  by  the  institution!  26 
0.  English  olasses  oonduoted  by  ROTC  inatruotorai  2 
d.  English  olasses  oonduotsd  by  ROTO  oadets  i 2 
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e. 


Other:  5 

(l)  Tutoring  by  ROTO  cadets. 
f2)  Problem  limited  to  one  cadet. 

(3)  Unlvcrslty-run  English  Inncuage  lab  supported  by 
BOTC  funds. 

(4)  Non-English  speaking  students  attend  summer  English 
language  classes  prior  to  enrolling. 

(5)  Very  few  cadets  need  assistance. 


12.  Extent  to  which  Spanish  is  used  in  ROTO  classes  to  insure 
understanding  by  Hispanic  cadets. 

a.  Spanish  is  not  used  in  any  ROTC  instruction  1 33 

b.  Spemlsh  is  used  in  MS  I only:  1 

c.  Spanish  is  used  in  MS  I and  MS  II  only:  none 

d.  Spanish  is  used  in  MS  I,  MS  II,  and  MS  III  only:  none 

e.  Spanish  is  used  in  all  four  years  of  ROTC  Instruction: 

none 

f.  Other:  3 

(1)  Spanish  used  as  necessary  in  classroom  explanations 
and  in  after-class  instruction:  2 

(2)  Spanish  used  on  an  informal  basis  in  classroom:  1 

13 • Extent  to  which  Spanish  is  used  in  the  dally  ROTC  administra- 
tion to  Insiire  understanding  by  Hispanic  cadets. 

a.  Spanish  Is  used  regularly  and  frequently:  none 

b.  Spanish  is  used  occasionally,  but  irregularly:  none 

c.  Spanish  is  used  Infrequently,  and  only  to  explain  points 
of  difficulty:  ? 

d.  Spanish  is  not  used  at  all:  ^0 

e.  Other:  none 

14.  Extent  to  which  Hispanic  cadets  had  difficulty  with  the 
English  portion  of  the  RQ-8/RQ-9  examination, 

a.  None:  15 

b.  Yea,  but  only  a few:  11 

c.  Yea,  some:  5 

d.  Yes,  many:  3 

e.  Other:  3 

(1)  RQ-8/RQ-9  no  longer  used:  2 

(2)  Cadets  completing  2 years  of  ROTC  had  no  difficulty, 

however,  students  trying  to  enroll  in  the  2-year 
program  oocaslonally  had  difficulty  1 1 

15.  Allowanos  of  additional  time  to  Hispanic  cadets  to  take  the 
RQ-8/RQ-9  testa  because  of  language  dlffloultles, 

a.  No  additional  time  allowed:  12 

b.  Additional  time  (I-I5  minutes)  allowed:  3 
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16.  Extent  to  which  Hispanic  cadets  encounter  difficulties  at  the 
ROTC  Basic  Caap  because  of  dlffictiltles  with  the  English  language. 

a.  No  difficulties  encountered i 23 

b.  A few  cadets  encounter  difficulties!  4 

c.  Sone  cadets  encounter  difficulties!  none 

d.  Many  cadets  encounter  difficulties!  none 

e.  The  extent  of  difficulties  encoimtered  is  unknown!  9 

f.  Other!  1 (No  cadets  sent  to  Basic  Caap) 

17.  Extent  to  which  Hispanic  cadets  encounter  difficulties  at  the 
RCTC  Advanced  Caap  because  of  dlffic\iltles  with  the  English  Ian- 
guage. 

a.  No  difficulties  encoimtered i 27 

b.  A few  cadets  encounter  difficulties!  5 

c.  Soae  cadets  encounter  difficulties!  1 

d.  Many  cadets  encounter  difficulties!  none 

e.  The  extent  of  difficulties  encountered  Is  unknown!  4 

f.  Other!  none 

18.  Presence  of  Hispanic  student  groups  which  specifically  oppose 
or  discourage  Hlspemlc  enrollaent  in  ROTC. 

a.  None!  34 

b.  Yes!  3 

19<  Presence  of  cultural  factors  other  than  Hispanic  student 
groups  which  specifically  discourage  Hispanic  enrollment  in  ROTC. 

a.  None!  33 

b.  Yes!  4 

(1)  Hostile  parents,  boy  friends  to  female  enrollment 
In  ROTC!  2 

(2)  Close  family,  neighborhood  tissi  2 

(3)  Spanish  language,  food,  maKama  attitude!  1 
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APPENDIX  I 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
U.  S.  ARMY  COMMAND  AND  GENERAL  STAFF  COLLEGE 
PORT  LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS  66027 


SUBJECT  I Hispanic  Participation  In  ROTC 


12  Hay  1978 


k Professor  of  Military  Science 

U.S.  Amy  ROTC  Instructor  Group 


1.  I would  like  to  take  this  opportmilty  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  your  cooperation  In  completing  the  questionnaire  on 
Hispanic  participation  In  ROTC.  The  overall  response  to  my  re- 
quest for  Information  was  rapid  and  truly  remarkable  - lOQjC  coop- 
eration as  of  today, 

2.  In  order  that  participating  ROTC  units  nay  share  in  the  bene- 
fits of  the  data  which  they  have  provided,  each  will  be  sent  a 
copy  of  my  completed  st;idy.  Because  of  printing  and  assembling 
tine,  the  expected  delivery  date  la  not  imtU  mid-September.  To 
preclude  additional  delays  caused  by  the  rotation  or  retirement 
of  personnel,  each  copy  will  be  addressed  to  the  position  of  PMS 
at  each  unit  rather  than  to  individual  officers. 

3.  Once  again,  my  sincereat  thainks  for  your  assistance  In  this 
project . 


JAMES  H,  PROCTOR,  JR. 
MAJ,  IN 


.i*. — 
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TfCTTTUTION  (location.)  control,  level  of  studies  (program), 
r.twJcnt  bo<Jy  (fall  *75) 


ANTILLIAN  COLLEGE  (Hayaguez),  7th  Day  Adventist,  4-5  yr  baccalau- 
reate (liberal  arts  A general,  teacher  preparatory,  professional), 
coed  (716) 

BAYANOh  CZHTRAL  UNIYSRSITY  (Bayaaon),  Roman  Catholic, 4-5  yr  bacca- 
laureate (liberal  arts  A general,  teacher  preparatory),  coed 

(1.5>») 

CARIBBEAN  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  (Bayanon),  Independent  non-profit,  2 but 
less  than  4 yrs  (temlnal  occupational  below  bachelor 'si  2 yrs 
bachelor's  creditable),  coed  (551 ) 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  PUERTO  RICO  (Ponce),  Roman  Catholic, 
master's  (liberal  arts  A general,  teacher  preparatory,  profeeelon- 
al),  coed  (7»^3) 

COLLEGE  OF  SACRED  HEART  (Santurce),  Roman  Catholic,  4-5  yr  bacca- 
laureate (temlnal  ocoupatlonal  below  bachelor's,  liberal  arts  A 
general,  teacher  preparatory),  coed  (3*351 ) 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  OF  PUERTO  RICO  (San  Juan),  Commonwealth 
government,  4-5  yr  baccalaureate  (professional),  coed  (27?) 

INTER -AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  OF  PUERTO  RICO  (Central  offices  In  San 
Juan),  Independent  non-profit 1 branches  arei 

SAN  GERMAN,  master's  (liberal  arts  A general,  teacher  prepara-  , 

tory),  coed  (4,509) 

HATO  RBY,  master's  (liberal  arts  A general,  teacher  preparatory 
professional),  coed  (5,716) 

AGUADULA,  2 but  leas  than  4 yrs  (temlnal  occupational  below 
bachelor's  2 yrs  bachelor's  creditable),  coed  (l,730) 

ARSCIBO,  2 but  less  than  4 yrs  (temlnal  ocoupatlonal  below 
bachelor's  2 yrs  bachelor's  creditable),  ooed  (1,825) 

BARRANQUITAS , 2 but  less  than  4 yrs  (terminal  occupational 
below  bachelor's  2 yrs  bachelor's  oredltable),  ooed  (900) 

BAYAMON,  2 but  less  than  4 yrs  (temlnal  ocoupatlonal  below 
bachelor's  2 yrs  bachelor's  creditable),  ooed  (2,733) 


FAJARDO,  ? but  less  than  4 yra  (2  yrs  bachelor's  cjedltable), 
coed  (1,167) 

GUAYAMA,  2 but  less  than  4 yrs  (2  yrs  bachelor's  creditable), 

coed  (1,037) 

PONCE,  2 but  less  than  4 yrs  (terminal  occupatlor  I below  bach- 
elor's, 2 yrs  bachelor's  creditable),  coed  (l,3'>/ 

PUERTO  RICO  JUNICM  crUjEGE  (Rio  Pledras),  Independent  non-profit, 

2 but  less  than  4 yra  (terminal  occupational  below  bachelor's, 

2 yrs  bachelor's  creditable),  coed  (5 1691) 

SAH  JUAN  TECHNOLOGICAL  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  (Santurce),  local,  2 but 
less  than  4 yra  (terminal  occupational  below  bachelor's),  coed 
(580) 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PUERTO  RICO  (Central  offices  at  Rio  Pledras),  Com- 
monwealth government t branches  arei 

RIO  PQSRAS,  doctorate  (terminal  occupational  below  bachelor's, 
liberal  arts  k general,  teacher  preparatory,  professional),  coed 

(25.719) 

MAYAGUEZ,  master's  (terminal  occupational  below  bachelor's,  lib- 
eral arts  k general,  teacher  preparatory,  professional),  coed 
(9,334) 

MEDICAL  SCIENCSS  (Rio  Pledras),  doctorate  (terminal  occupational 
below  bachelor's,  professional  - medical  sciences),  coed  (2,066) 

HUMACAO  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  4-5  yr  baccalaureate  (liberal  arts  1 
general,  teacher  prepxiatory),  coed  (2,903) 

CAYEY  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  4-5  yr  baccalaureate  (liberal  arts  A 
general,  teacher  preparatory),  ooed  (2,372) 

REGIONAL  GCLLSGES  ADMINISTRATIC^I  (Rio  Pledras)  (includes  oan- 
puaen  of  AGUADILLA,  ARECIBO,  BAYAMON,  CAROLINA,  and  PONCE),  2 
but  less  than  4 yrs  (terminal  occupational  below  bachelor's,  2 
yrs  bachelor's  creditable),  ooed  (5,567) 

WORLD  UNIVERSITY  (Hate  Rey),  Independent  non-profit,  master's 
(terminal  occupational  below  bachelor's,  liberal  arte  k general, 
teacher  preparatory,  profeeelonal),  ooed  (3,515) 


Source  I Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Education 
I Dlr»otory«  Colleges  and  Univereltiea.  1976-1977  (yashinit- 
I ton,  D.C.  I U.S.  Government  Minting  Office,  IW),  pp, 
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K - Offlrnr  Production, 
Pledra:.,  1929-1978 

University 

of  Puerto 

Ploo,  Rio 

Year 

Officers* 

Year 

Officers* 

Year 

Officers* 

1929 

7 (9) 

1946 

9 (22) 

1963 

31  (43) 

1930 

4 (2) 

1947 

15  (29) 

1964 

25  (29) 

1931 

3 (7) 

1948 

22  (19) 

1965 

23  (10) 

1932 

10  (3) 

1949 

32  (41) 

1966 

31  (21) 

1933 

10  (7) 

1950 

73  (66) 

1967 

47  (34) 

1934 

7 (11) 

1951 

60  (39) 

1968 

42  (37) 

1935 

12  (6) 

1952 

133  (53) 

1969 

26  (9) 

1936 

12  (6) 

1953 

128  (77) 

1970 

15  (5) 

1937 

11  (6) 

1954 

120  (53) 

1971 

CD 

1938 

11  (18) 

1955 

27  (4) 

1972 

37 

1939 

16  (15) 

1956 

26  (16) 

1973 

31 

1940 

13  (39) 

1957 

35  (16) 

1974 

35 

1941 

11  (16) 

1958 

35  (24) 

1975 

35 

1942 

14  (13) 

1959 

27  (20) 

1976 

62 

1943 

25  (19) 

i960 

27  (19) 

1977 

50 

1944 

33  (22) 

1961 

40  (38) 

1978** 

4l 

1945 

23  (32) 

1962 

38  (33) 

* Flgurss  in  par«nthtal8  ar«  thoM  oonunlaslontd  from  tht  MmyafUtB 
omnpua  bafora  it  bacama  a aaparata  ROTG  unit  but  ara  not  In- 
cludad  in  tha  fi^uraa  without  paranthaala. 

**  Znolulaa  only  thoaa  oomnlaaionad  throufh  April  1978. 


Soureai  U.S.  Army  ROTO  Inatruotor  Group.  U?R-Rlo  Pladraa,  "Raoord 
of  Offioara  Commiaaionad i 1929'Praaant." 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
U.  S.  ARMY  INSTRUCTOR  GROUP  (RCTC) 

Hunacao  Inatructor  Toam 
University  of  Puerto  Rico 
Rio  Piedras,  PR  ^00931 

21  November  1975 

MESfORANDUN  FOR  i SEailOR  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  QF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

SUBJECT  I Status  of  MS  201.  Enrollment  at  the  Fajardo  Campus  of 
Inter  Amerioan  University 


1.  Of  the  34  students  originally  enrolled  in  MS  201  at  the 
Fajardo  Campus  of  Inter  American  University  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  semester,  SY  75-76,  15  presently  remain  on  the  rolls. 
Evon  this  figure  does  not  give  an  actual  picture  of  MS  201  enroll- 
ment in  Fajardo.  As  of  this  date,  only  four  students  are  attend- 
ing class  and  can,  therefore,  be  classified  as  bona  fids  MS  201 
students. 

2.  This  high  attrition  rate  can  be  explained  easily  by  examining 
several  areas.  These  are  the  initial  recruiting  of  students  to 
ROTC,  the  nature  of  the  students  at  lAU-FaJardo,  previous  ROTC 
instruction  at  Fajardo,  and  lAU's  support  of  RCTC  at  Fajardo. 

The  following  paragraphs  discuss  each  of  these  areas  in  detail. 

3.  The  source  of  moat  of  the  problems  at  Fajardo  can  be  directly 
traced  to  a ROTC  recruiting  program  that  borders  on  the  dishonest. 

a.  Last  spring  I was  personally  assxured  by  the  individual 
responsible  for  the  majority  of  the  ROTC  recruiting  in  Fajardo 
that  he  had  recruited  "hlgh-oallber  students"  who  spoke  "excel- 
lent English."  This  proved  to  be  completely  false  by  any  stretoh 
of  the  imagination. 

b.  The  first  indication  that  all  might  not  be  as  olaimed  oame 
dxrring  the  ROTC  oamp  held  at  Camp  Garcia  on  Viequea,  11-14  April 
1975.  The  MS  101  studenta  from  Fajardo  who  Joined  the  Kumaoao 
cadets  on  this  weekend  oamp  proved  - for  the  most  part  - to  be  a 
gross  disappointment.  The  vast  majority  spoks  little  or  no  En- 
glish, were  only  interested  in  partying  the  entire  period  of  the 
camp,  and  showed  little  inollnatlon  in  partioipating  in  moat  of 
the  military  training  oonduoted. 
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c.  The  first  Meeks  of  class  reinforced  the  feeling  that  ex- 
tromoly  poor  quail Ity  students  had  been  recruited  into  the  ROTC 
program.  Exactly  half  of  the  KS  201  students  showed  up  for  the 
first  day  of  class  on  15  August,  and  two  of  thece  never  returned. 
The  next  Meek  21  students  came  for  class,  but  the  number  decreased 
with  each  succeeding  week  with  the  exception  of  one  - when  23  stu- 
dents took  the  first  exam  on  12  September.  In  fact,  sight  students 
attended  only  one  or  no  classes  at  all  - five  of  these  are  still 
registered  in  the  course.  With  the  exception  of  nine  students, 
the  English  capability  of  those  lAU-FaJardo  students  who  attsnded 
MS  201  classes  was  extremely  deficient  - to  the  point  of  not  even 
being  able  to  handle  the  most  basic  of  conversations  in  English. 

d.  Not  only  was  the  English  of  most  extremely  poor,  worse  yet 
was  the  motivation  of  oven  more  students.  Students  attended  class 
when  they  felt  like  it,  offered  no  excuses  for  their  absences,  and 
then  expected  to  take  the  missed  quisses  and  exams  at  their  lei- 
sure. The  fact  that  each  class  session  missed  was  two  hours  long 
- an  entire  week  of  two  normal  50  minutes  classes  - further  com- 
pounded the  problem  of  student  absenteeism.  Since  the  instructor 
team  Journeyed  to  Fajardo  Just  once  a week,  unless  the  student 
went  to  Humacao  (this  happened  only  once)  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  catch  up  on  the  missed  material.  Most  never  made  even 

an  attempt  to  do  so.  Attendance  at  drill  was  even  worse,  with  the 
Fajardo  "company'*  progressively  shrinking  to  a reinforced  squad. 

e.  The  main  interest  of  most  of  the  KS  201  students  at 
Fajardo  was  constantly  on  the  "next  party"  or  the  "next  oamp",  not 
on  applying  themselves  to  their  required  studies.  Once  several 
students  actually  missed  class  only  to  show  up  hours  later  at  a 
"surprise  birthday  party"  for  one  of  the  ROTC  Instruotors. 

f.  It  is  inoomprehensible  to  assume  that  some  indioatlon  of 
these  glaring  student  defioienoiea  - eepeolally  the  poor  or  non- 
sxistant  English  oapability  - failed  to  appear  when  these  students 
were  initially  reoruitsd.  When  used  oorreotly,  adequate  tools 
exist  for  determining  the  potential  of  prospective  RCTG  snrollses. 
Unless  a more  professional  - and  honest  - approach  to  rsoruitlng 
is  taken  in  Fajardo,  the  same  type  of  substandard  students  will 
continue  to  enter  the  ROTC  program.  This  is  grossly  nonproductive. 

4.  Even  before  initial  recruiting  of  ROTC  students  la  begun  in 
Fajardo,  one  must  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  average  lAU  stu* 
dent  in  that  looale. 

a.  Generally  speaking,  the  student  who  attends  lAU  is  lesw- 
quallfied  aoademloally  than  the  one  who  attends  U?R  and  its  various 
campuses.  Unless  the  student  has  difficulty  with  Spanish,  he 
first  attempts  to  enter  the  Rio  Fiedras  oampus  of  UFR.  Failing  to 
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qualify  for  admlaalon  there,  he  then  appllea  to  one  of  the  other 
UPR  mmpunen.  If  admlaalon  la  atlll  not  obtained,  the  atudent 
cuniililutalxly  uiuz*e  tuition  and  mu*  ol'  Liu;  lAll 

brannhon . 


b.  The  above  la  not  true  of  all  atudenta,  of  courae,  but  two 
comparlaona  will  bear  out  ita  vedldlty.  RQ-9  acorea  of  comparable 
yeeir-group  atudenta  reveakl  a wide  difference  between  thoae  at  lAU- 
Fajardo  and  thoae  at  UPR  camouaea.  In  the  Identical  MS  201  courae, 
the  averagea  (99 <19  to  91  <58)  of  the  top  four  atudenta  at  Humaoao 
are  25  polnta  hl^er  than  the  average  (76.96  to  70.05)  of  the  top 
four  atudenta  at  Fajardo.  (All  the  other  atudenta  at  Fajardo 
except  one  were  falling  before  they  atopped  coming  to  olaaa  or 
dropped  the  courae . ) 

c.  Clearly,  unleaa  one  la  extremely  aelectlve  In  recruiting, 
a definitely  lower  quality  atudent  will  be  obtained  from  thoae 
at  lAU-FaJardo. 


5.  The  nature  of  pravloua  ROTC  Inatructlon  experienced  by  the  MS 
201  atudenta  at  Fajardo  haa  a lot  to  do  with  the  dlamal  reaulta 
experienced  with  thla  group. 

a.  Several  atudenta  have  volunteered  to  me  t^t  moat  pre- 
vloua  ROTC  Inatruotora  taught  moat  of  the  olaaaea  In  Spanlah  and 
aeened  more  Intereated  In  keelng  atudenta  happy  and  advancing 
than  to  MS  II  than  In  developing  oorreot  study  hablta  or  conducting 
a challenging  courae.  Thla  waa  eapaolally  true  thla  paat  summer 
when  several  different  Instructors  taught  MS  102  at  Fajardo. 

b.  Such  practices  do  a gross  disservice  to  both  the  student 
and  the  ROTC  program.  By  falling  to  expose  the  student  to  the 
proper  academic  standards  required  of  all  ROTC  cadets,  he  right- 
f\iliy  expects  all  ROTC  Instruction  to  be  equally  lax  In  succeed- 
ing courses.  When  confronted  with  more  realistic  standards,  the 
atudent  Is  woefully  Ill-prepared  to  meet  then.  At  the  sane  time 
thla  "fun-and-gamea"  approach  to  ROTC  Instruction  creates  a nega- 
tive Image  of  the  course  which,  in  turn,  continues  to  attract 
the  wrong  type  of  student. 

6.  Finally,  the  lack  of  support  from  lAU-FaJardo  has  had  a dis- 
tinctly negative  Influence  on  not  only  MS  201  but  all  ROTC  enroll- 
ment. 


a.  lAU-FaJardo  haa  failed  to  provide  facility  suitable 
for  conducting  classes.  Only  as  a result  of  ths  efforts  of  HAJ 
Ortls  were  two  rooms  of  the  Fajardo  Cultural  Osntsr  obtained  for 
olaaaea.  Even  thla  Is  inadequate.  Frojsotlon  sorssna,  chalk- 
boards, and  othsr  baalo  training  aids  must  be  brought  each  week 
for  olass.  There  are  not  enough  tables  or  aohool-typs  ohalra 
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I'mi-  r.Lutlcntc  to  work  on  during  clur.o.  Worr.e  yet,  the  oelllnp 
leak;;  profuaely  when  It  ralna  heavily,  tui-ning  the  "claaarooma" 
Inl.o  Hwampa.  With  ihla  type  of  facility  being  used  for  inatruc- 
tlon,  It  la  very  difficult  to  create  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
learning . 

b.  More  damaging  la  lAU'a  apparent  failure  to  grant  appro* 
prlate  credit  for  RQTC  couraaa  taken  at  Fajardo.  lAU'a  catalog 
clearly  atatea  that  taking  ROTC  couraea  exempta  one  i^om  required 
physical  education  couraea.  However,  alnce  neither  gradea  nor 
credits  have  yet  been  given  for  any  ROTC  course  taken  at  Fajardo, 
students  have  been  told  by  their  counselors  that  they  must  now 
make-up  all  missed  PS  courses.  For  some  thia  means  remaining  an 
additional  year  at  lAU  to  complete  their  studies.  Quite  logically, 
students  ask  themselves  why  they  continue  taking  ROTC,  and  most 
simply  atop  attending  class.  This  is  also  true  of  the  MS  I stu- 
dents. 


c.  If  this  lack  of  support  continues  it  will  be  no  surprise 
If  even  the  small  number  of  students  now  remaining  fail  to  return 
for  auiy  additional  RQTC  courses. 

7>  The  above  discussion  explains  the  reasons  behind  the  extremely 
poor  enrollment  picture  at  Fajardo.  In  spite  of  all  the  problems 
encountered,  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  provide  the  best  In- 
atruotion  to  the  MS  201  cadets  at  Fajardo.  This  has  oonsuned  far 
more  time  and  effort  than  la  Justified  by  the  results. 

8.  Unless  substantial  improvements  are  mads  in  the  areas  mention- 
ed above  ROTC  courses  should  not  be  offered  in  the  future  at  lAU- 
Fajardo.  Until  such  action  is  taken,  any  serious  student  inter- 
ested in  taking  ROTC  courses  should  be  encouraged  to  oroas-enroll 
at  Humaoao  University  College  or  one  of  the  other  branches  of  UPR. 


JAMBS  H.  PROCTOR,  JR. 

OPT,  INF 

APMS 


APPENDIX  H 


DEPAflTMENT  OP  THE  ARMY 
U.  S.  ARMY  INSTRUCTOR  CROUP  (ROl’C) 
Huaacao  Inati-uctor  Tuiim 
Uni ver ally  of  Puerto  Rico 
Rio  Pledraa,  PR  00931 


19  December  1974 


MENORANDUM  FOR  RBCORDi 

SUBJEXn^i  Analysla  of  Student  Vlthdrawel  ftrom  MS  201,  First 

Seaester,  SY  74*>75i  HumaosA  Re«{lonal  College  • Puerto 
- - Hloo  - - 


1.  Of  60  studenta  originally  enrolled  in  MS  201  at  the  beginning 
of  the  aeneater,  only  31  remained  on  the  rolls  at  its  end,  re- 
presenting a loss  of  46.33^« 

2.  At  first  glance  this  loss  rate  appears  inordinately  large  and 
reflects  a reversal  of  ataadlly  increasing  numbers  of  apparently 
bona  fide  studenta  enrolled  in  the  RCTC  program  at  Humaoao  Re- 
gional College. 

3<  Closer  examination  of  student  withdrawals,  however,  reveals  a 
mors  accurate  ploture  of  the  actual  situation  existing  presently 
and  previously  within  the  ROTC  program  at  Humaoao  Regional  College. 

4.  In  Annex  1 are  found  instructor  observations  of  each  student 
who  withdrew  fXom  the  MS  201  course  of  instruotion.  In  Annex  2 
these  student  withdrawals  are  grouped  into  the  distlntlve  patterns 
that  emerge  - those  that  made  little  or  no  initial  effort,  those 
who  left  because  of  extra-ROTC  reasons,  and  those  who  made  at 
least  some  effort  beyond  the  initial  six  weeks  of  the  oourse. 

a.  Those  who  made  little  or  no  Initial  effort  totaled  1?  or 
2B.2J%  of  the  original  60  students, 

(1)  This  group  of  students  included  three  who  never  at- 
tended class  and  whose  Sngliah  oapabUitles  could  not  be  observed. 
However,  all  but  one  of  the  remaining  14  students  had  extremely 
poor  oapabilitisa  in  Sngliahinot  even  able  to  hold  a baslo,  simple 
oonveraation  in  the  language,  let  alone  absorb  second  year  oollege 
instruction  in  English. 

(2)  Subtraction  of  this  group  of  students  from  the  origi- 
nal figure  leaves  a muoh  more  realistio  number  of  bona  fide  begin- 
ning students  - 43,  Against  this  total,  the  number  of  withdrawals 
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(12)  la  leas  than  half  the  previous  number  and  reflects  a loss 
rate  of  2?.90!6,  almost  half  the  original  percentage. 

b.  Those  who  withdrew  from  ROTC  for  reasons  completely  un- 
related to  the  program  numbered  only  three  or  3^  of  the  original 
students. 

(1)  Unfortunately,  this  little  group  of  students  spoke 
good  English  and  had  grades  higher  than  most  of  their  contempo- 
raries. All  of  them,  likewise,  had  a genuine  desire  to  partici- 
pate In  the  ROTC  program,  auid  moat  certainly  would  have  obtained 
grades  much  above  average  had  not  extra-ROTC  conaidexatlons  com- 
pelled them  to  withdraw. 

(2)  Subtraction  of  this  group  of  students  ftoa  the  orlgl- 
nztL  total  leaves  only  40  who  began  as  bona  fide  students  and  who 
did  not  withdraw  because  of  a lack  of  initial  motivation.  Against 
this  figure,  the  nine  remaining  withdrawals  reflect  a 77>39t  re- 
tention rate.  This  compares  most  favorably  with  HSV  data  (1957~ 
1967)  which  show  that  nationally  only  of  adl  entering  freshmen 
ever  receive  degrees  four  years  after  beginning  in  a college  or 
university.  While  such  a comparison  Is  akin  to  comparing  apples 
and  oranges,  appropriate  data  on  retention  in  Puerto  Rican  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  are  not  readily  available  at  thla  time. 

c.  The  remaining  category  of  withdrawals  contain  those  who 
made  at  least  some  effort  beyond  the  initial  examination  to  remain 
In  the  course,  and  who  comprised  15%  of  the  original  60  students. 

(1)  Some  of  these  students  only  mads  cursory  attempts  at 
passing  the  course,  while  others  apparently  worked  more  seriously. 

(2}  A wide  spectrum  of  English  capabilities,  ftom  ex- 
tremely poor  to  good,  was  observed  among  this  group.  

(3}  These  failures,  then,  covered  both  motivational  and 
ability  failures,  with  the  only  real  ability  failure  being  a poor 
command  of  English.  Thla  defiolenoy,  however,  did  not  deter  other 
students  with  the  same  problem  from  continuing  In  the  course, 
applying  themselvee,  and  obtaining  higher  then  average  grades. 

The  final  analysis,  therefore,  must  lean  heavily  towards  moti- 
vational, rather  than  ability,  failures  as  being  the  cause  of  this 
last  group's  withdrawals  from  the  course. 
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3.  The  main  thrust  of  these  observations,  then  indloates  a large  ] 
degree  of  motivational  failure  ooupled  with  severe  problems  with  1 | 
the  English  language.  Both  of  these  areas  were  investigated  by  | 
the  Instructor  with  important  results.  I 

i 1 
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a.  Ftom  interviews  with  nmerous  MS  201,  MS  301,  and  MS  401 
(at  the  Rio  Fledras  Campus)  students,  It  was  learned  that  the 
previous  Instructor,  at  least  In  the  preceding  year,  had  taught 
the  vast  majority  of  his  classes  In  Spemlsh.  This  violation  of 
the  basic  tenets  of  the  ROTC  program  denied  the  students  the 
opporttinlty  of  speaking  and  listening  to  English,  as  well  as 
lulling  them  Into  a false  sense  of  security  by  not  having  to  use 
English. 

b.  These  and  other  Interviews  with  the  same  students  revealed 
that  many  of  the  student  learning  outcomes  stated  In  the  CONARC 
Pamphlets  145-11  and  145-12  were  not  obtained  the  previous  year 
because  of  a lack  of  or  Inadequate  Instruction  In  those  areas. 
These  deficiencies  were  so  acute  that  some  MS  301  students  attend- 
ed the  MS  201  Military  Geography  subcourse  and  the  remainder  asked 
that  they  be  given  this  subcourse  by  the  Instructor,  (it  was 
decided  that  they  would  attend  this  MS  201  subcourse  when  taught 
by  their  instructor  the  second  semester.) 

c.  Additional  insterviews  revealed  that  during  the  previous 
year  the  course  was  taken  so  lightly  that  little  or  no  studying 
or  even  passing  grades  on  exams  was  required  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tory or  higher  grades  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Students  told  the 
instructor  that  although  they  had  failed  most  graded  exercises 
they  received  an  "A**  or  "B"  In  the  course  for  merely  attending 
class  and  the  drill  periods. 

6.  All  of  these  approaches  to  the  ROTC  program  made  It,  indeed, 
very  attractive  to  a large  number  of  students,  but  only  for  very 
superficial  reasons.  As  a result  they  were  111 -prepared  to  handle 
an  honest  workload  and  instruction  taught  in  English  when  the 
former  instructor  left  after  a normal  tour  and  was  replaced  by  the 
present  one.  Moat,  as  has  been  shown,  simply  gave  up  in  the  ini- 
tial few  weeks  of  the  oourae. 

7.  Another  poaslblle  reason  for  so  many  motivational  failures 
could  have  been  attributed  to  unnecessary  or  overly  severe  demands 
on  the  part  of  the  present  instructor.  This,  too,  was  Investi- 
gated with  equal  openness  by  the  Instruotor. 

a.  Conversations  with  students  revealed  'that  while  his  oourae 
was  demanding,  it  was  not  overly  so  when  appraised  objectively, 
Students  felt  that  the  Instruction  was  straightforward  and  covered 
all  information  later  tested.  The  exams  themselves,  while  diffi- 
cult, oontained  no  eurprlsea  and  fairly  tested  the  material  pre- 
viously ooversd. 

b.  A student  rating  of  the  inetruotor  was  Initiated  and  oon- 
duoted  by  the  students  themselves  In  late  November,  The  result  of 
these  standardised  forme  was  that,  In  the  words  of  the  student 
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representative  conducting  the  rating,  Lhe  instructor  was  "excel  • 
lent"  amd  had  "nothing  wrong"  with  him. 

8.  The  results  of  these  investigations  revealed  no  serious  in- 
structor shortcomings  that  might  have  contributed  to  the  higher 
that  anticipated  attrition  rate  of  MS  201  students.  Certain  in* 
dlvlduals,  however,  may  not  have  liked  their  shortcomings  pointed 
out  to  them  in  formal  counselling  sessions,  but  that  does  not 
change  the  veracity  of  the  facts  covered  in  such  sessions.  These 
students  can  usually  be  identified  by  longer  than  normal  indlvid- 
ual  observations  in  Annex  1. 

9*  It  can  be  seen  f2on  the  above  that  a number  of  ^tors  figured 
in  the  large  number  of  withdrawals  from  the  MS  201  oourse.  Prom- 
inent among  these  was  the  lack  of  sufficient  student  motivation 
because  of  l)  a decidedly  poor  oommand  of  the  English  language  and 
2)  the  sudden  shock  of  genuine  academic  work  required  of  them. 

Both  of  these  problems  can  be  traced  to  a previous  policy  which 
coveted  numbers  of  bodies  rather  than  a nxunber  of  students  seri- 
ously interested  in  a career  as  an  officer  in  the  U.S,  Army  as  a 
possible  second  career  option.  While  Increasing  ROTC  enrollment 
in  the  short  run,  this  policy  not  only  short-changed  the  program 
in  the  long  run,  but  seriously  handicapped  those  students  our- 
rently  enrolled  and  genuinely  interested  in  the  serious  aspects 
of  the  program. 

10.  It  was  further  observed  that  the  initial  apparent  attrition 
rata  of  48.339^  was  more  like  a retention  rate  of  77>39(  when  viewed 
realistically. 

11.  The  above  comments  are  not  based  on  an  exhaustive  inquiry  or 
scientific  surveying  techniques,  but  only  oonoluslons  drawn  from 
many  observations  made  over  the  preceding  four  months.  Nor  are 
they  an  attempt  to  place  blame  on  any  previous  policy  or  instruc- 
tor, but  solely  an  attempt  to  cover  all  possible  underlying  rea- 
nonn  for  moat  student  withdrawals  from  the  RCfTC  program. 

12.  This  only  scratches  the  surfaoe  of  a vibrant  and  professional 
ROTC  program  at  Humaoao  Regional  College.  With  the  enthualaam 
felt  by  most  of  the  cadets  in  the  program  and  appropriate  guidance 
from  their  instruotors,  the  program  can  continue  its  forward 
progress  and  attraot  quality  students. 
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James  H.  Prootor,  Jr. 
Captain • Infantry 
Assistant  7N8 
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Annex  1 to  APPENDIX  M - Instructor  Observations  of  Students  Who 

Withdrew  from  MS  201 


1.  (male  cadet).  Extremely  poor  English  [unable  to  hold  a basic 
conversation  without  the  aid  of  a translator])  attended  12  classes, 
1 drill)  wore  a goatee  until  the  first  drllli  30(f)/69(D)  ~ lat 
EXAM  [scored  30(F)  on  original  exaa  and  69(D)  on  the  re-examination 
of  the  same  material  two  classes  later])  did  not  show  up  on  the  day 
of  the  first  quia  and  never  returned  thereafter)  failed  to  respond 
to  ROTC  letter)  withdrew  22  Nov. 

2.  (FEMALE  CAl^).  Extremely  poor  English)  attended  18  olassss, 

1 drill)  IOCfTT^MP)  - 1st  EXAM)  15(C)  - Ist  QUIZ)  46(F)  - 21  EXAM) 
obviously  cheated  on  2d  EXAM  (first  page  of  her  test  paper  was  an 
exact  duplication  - Including  all  errors,  but  having  no  visible 
work  or  computations  - of  the  first  page  of  the  test  of  the  student 
who  sat  next  to  her  during  the  exam)  but  denied  having  done  so  to 
her  instructor  and  later  to  him  and  the  senior  instructor  together 
(it  remained  their  consensus,  however,  that  she  had  cheated))  re- 
turned to  class  only  two  more  times  after  the  cheating  incident) 
withdrew  20  Nov. 

3<  (MALE  cadet).  Extremely  poor  English)  attended  d olassss,  no 
drill a t wore  hair  close  to  shoulder  length)  ^(F)  - lat  EXAM  (did 
not  attend  the  re-examination))  attended  1 class  after  Ist  SXAJf, 
found  out  grade,  and  never  returned)  failed  to  respond  to  ROTC 
letter)  withdrew  from  college  2?  Nov. 

4.  (FEMALE  CADET).  Extremely  poor  English)  attended  6 olasses, 
dropped  prior  to  first  drill)  had  arm  in  cast  at  beginning  of  se- 
mester) olaes  confllot  prevented  attendance  at  entire  class | extra 
help  offered  but  never  accepted)  missed  1st  EXAM  and  never  re- 
turned) withdrew  24  Sep, 

5.  (MALE  cadet).  Poor  Sn^ish)  attended  17  olasses,  2 drill  si 
26(p)/4i(F)  - let  EXAM)  i4(g)  - let  QUIZ)  70(g)  - 2d  EXAM)  9(F)  - 
2d  QUIZ)  had  soma  potential,  was  offered  extra  asaistanoe,  but 
allowed  deflolenoy  in  English  to  overcome  his  own  efforts)  with- 
drew 22  Nov)  expressed  the  desire  to  try  anew  next  aemaster. 

6.  (FEMALE  cadet).  Poor  English)  attended  l6  olaaaea,  2 drills) 
49(F)/6i(D)  - let  EXAM)  12(D)  - lat  QUIZ)  58(F)  ~ 2d  EXAM)  had 
more  potential  than  moat  but  deflolenoy  In  English  prompted  her  to 
quit  despite  inatruotor  enoouragenent)  withdrew  18  Nov)  eiQ^reaaed 
the  desire  to  try  anew  next  seneatar. 

7>  (fTOi^  CADET).  Good  English)  attended  13  olaaaea,  1 drill) 
47(F)/83(B)  - lat  EXAM)  exoellent  potential  but  was  oonvlnoed  by 
younger  slater  to  seek  happiness  in  the  U.S,  and  loft  the  island) 
withdrew  15  Cot, 
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8.  (female  cadet).  Extremely  poor  English;  attended  3 classes 
and  never  returned;  responded  to  ROTC  letter  hy  withdrawing  21  Oct. 

9*  (female  CALOT).  Poor  English;  attended  8 classes,  2 drills; 
mlsced  1st  EXAM  and  re-examlnatlon ; special  arrangements  made  for 
makeup,  but  student  never  showed  and  never  returned  to  class; 
withdrew  22  Nov. 

10.  (MALE  C^ET).  Extremely  poor  English;  attended  12  classes,  1 
drill;  10(P)/33(P)  ~ Ist  EXAM;  prior  to  class  on  the  day  of  the 
first  quiz.  In  a conversation  with  the  Instructor,  student  demand- 
ed in  an  arrogant  and  completely  discourteous  manner  that  the  In- 
structor speak  to  him  In  Spanish;  the  Instructor  then  called  him 
Into  his  office,  explained  to  him  why  English  was  the  language  of 
instruction  in  ROTC,  and  counseled  him  on  his  rudness;  the  student 
then  replied  that  this  was  Puerto  Rico  where  Spanish  was  the  lan- 
guage, that  he  would  only  speak  and  be  spoken  to  in  Spanish,  and 
would,  therefore,  drop  the  course;  withdrew  21  Nov. 

11.  (female  GADETT).  Extremely  poor  English;  attended  5 claeaea, 

1 drill;  missed  the  Ist  EXAM  and  re-examlnatlon ; was  counseled  on 
her  absenteeism  and  special  arrangements  made  for  makeup,  but  stu- 
dent attended  only  one  class  afterwards  and  subsequently  never  re- 
turned; withdrew  21  Nov. 


12.  (FEMALE  CADET).  Extremely  poor  English;  attended  h olasees, 
no  drills;  10(F)  - 1st  EXAM  (did  not  attend  re-examlnatlon);  never 
returned  after  Ist  EXAM;  responded  to  ROTC  letter  by  withdrawing  1 
Oct. 


13>  (male  cadet) . Good  English;  attended  3 olassee,  no  drills; 

32(P)/70(C)  - Ist  EXAM;  much  potential,  but  decided  to  go  to  the 
U.S.;  withdrew  15  Oct, 

1^.  (MALE  GAiyr).  Extremely  poor  English;  attended  6 claeaea,  no 
drills;  39(p)/46(f)  - let  EXAM;  after  badly  failing  both  testa, 
did  not  return  to  claaa;  failed  to  respond  to  ROTC  letter;  with- 
drew from  college  4 Deo. 

15'  (FEMALE  C^gr).  Extremely  poor  English;  attended  17  alaasea, 

3 drills;  9(F)/34(P)  - let  EXAM;  l4(c)  - 1st  QUIZ;  ll(F)  - 2d  EXAM; 
had  some  potential  but  handicapped  by  her  extremely  poor  English, 
genuine  emotional  problems,  lack  of  effort,  and  "eilly"  approaoh 

to  life's  obligations  in  general;  despite  muoh  personal  help  by  | 

her  instructor,  she  attended  only  1 more  class  after  the  ?d  EXAM 

and  1 drill  after  withdrawing  on  21  Nov;  expressed  the  deeire  to  I 

try  anew  next  semester.  1 j 


16 • (FEMALE  CADET).  Extremely  poor  English;  attended  3 olaaeea  ? 

and  never  returned;  withdrew  17  Sep.  [ ! 

J 


17.  (female  CADE?r).  Extremely  poor  English;  attended  6 classes, 
no  drills;  missed  the  Ist  EXAM  and  re-examination;  attended  1 class 
after  these  exams  and  never  returned;  responded  to  ROTC  letter  by 
wlthdraNing  on  22  Oct. 


18.  (female  cadet).  Fair  English;  attended  25  classes,  2 drills; 
27(F)A9(F)  - lat  EXAM;  12(C)  - Ist  QUIZ;  59(F)  - 2d  EXAM;  8(F)  - 
2d  QUIZ;  12(g)  - 3d  QUIZ;  65(D)  - 3d  EXAM;  excellent  potential  but, 
despite  offers  of  assistance  fzcm  the  Instructor  and  because  of 
the  lack  of  a guarantee  from  him  that  she  would  receive  a "B"  for 
the  course,  withdrew  21  Hov. 


19<  (female  CADETT).  Never  attended  class;  failed  to  respond  to 
ROTC  letter;  withdrew  l4  Nov. 


20.  (female  GADETT).  Fair  En^ish;  attended  13  classes,  no  drills; 
21(F)/4o(F)  - Ist  EXAM;  took  (and  failed)  half  of  1st  QUIZ,  special 
arrangements  were  made  to  take  the  remaining  half,  but  she  failed 
to  show  up  and  never  attended  class  again;  withdrew  20  Nov. 


21.  (M^E  C^ET).  Extremely  poor  English;  attended  10  classes,  1 
drill;  40(F)/70(C)  - 1st  EXAM;  never  returned  to  class;  failed  to 
respond  to  ROTC  letter;  withdrew  20  Nov. 


22.  (MALE  CADET).  Fair  En^lsh;  attended  18  classes,  1 drill; 
10(F)/54(F)  - Ist  EXAM;  4(F)  - Ist  QUIZ;  53(F)  - 2d  EXAM;  much 
potential  but,  despite  encouragement  and  offers  of  assistance  from 
Instructor,  completely  gave  up;  withdrew  21  Nov;  expressed  the 
desire  to  try  anew  next  semester. 


23.  (FEMALE  CADET).  Extremely  poor  English;  registered  late;  at- 
tended 2 classes,  no  drills,  no  exams,  and  never  returned;  respond- 
ed to  ROTC  letter  by  wltljdrawlng  on  2 Oct, 


24.  (female  CADBir).  Poor  English;  attended  14  classes,  1 drill; 
38(F)/51(f)  - Ist  EOAM;  17(B)  - Ist  QUIZ;  missed  2d  EXAM;  refused 
to  net  date  to  take  makeup  exam;  given  more  personallaed  assistance 
than  any  other  student  but  suffered  from  emotional  instability  and 
problems  at  home;  never  returned  to  class  after  missing  exam;  with- 
drew 14  Nov. 


25.  (FEMALE  CADET).  Never  attended  class;  failed  to  respond  to 
ROTC  letter;  withdrew  21  Nov, 


26.  (FEMALE  cadet).  Good  English;  attended  23  olaasea,  2 drill a; 
51(F)/89(B)  - 1st  EXAM;  14(c)  - ist  QUIZ;  43(F)  - 2d  EXAM;  14(g)  - 
2d  QUIZ;  17(B)  - 3d  QUIZ;  60(D)  - yL  EXAM;  exoallant  potential  but, 
because  of  aerioua  medical  reasons,  withdrew  20  Nov. 


27.  (FEMALE  CADET).  Never  attended  class;  failed  to  renpond  to 
ROTC  letter;  withdrew  22  Nov. 


?H.  (male  GAPgr).  Good  English;  .'ittended  22  classes,  2 drills; 
53(F)/68(D)  - Ist  EXAM;  12(D)  ~ 1st  QUIZ;  60(D)  - 2d  EXAM;  9(F)  - 
2d  QUIZ;  12(D)  - 3d  QUIZ;  32(F)  - 3d  EXAM;  had  some  potential  but 
war.  having  difficulty  in  all  subjects;  although  encouraged  by  the 
instructor,  he  stated  he  would  drop  out  of  school  the  1st  semester 
and  start  anew  (inclixllng  ROTC)  the  2d  semester;  however,  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  ha  stated  his  intention  of  joining  the  Navy  when 
he  withdrew  from  college  on  9 Dec. 

29.  (male  cadet).  Poor  English;  attended  19  classes,  2 drlUs; 
aissed  Ist  EXAM,  30(F)  on  re-exaa;  l4(c)  - lat  QUIZ;  47(P)  - 2d 
EXAM;  7(F)  - 2d  QUIZ;  constantly  late  or  absent  and  generally 
coaplet^y  lacking  in  any  sense  of  responsibility  despite  contiji- 
uous  counseling  by  the  instructor;  never  made  any  effort  to  improve 
his  grade  and  finally  withdrew  on  21  Nov;  expressed  the  desire  to 
start  anew  next  semester. 


Annex  2 to  APPENDIX  K - Statistical  Groupings  of  Students  Who 

Mlthirow  from  MS  201 


1 . Original  students  - 60 

2.  Withdrawals  - 29 

a.  Students  making  little  or  no  initifd  effort 

(1)  3 ~ never  attended  class  (nimbers  19i  25*  A 27)« 

(2)  8 *-  attended  6 or  less  classes  euid/or  never  took 
first  examination  (numbers  4,  8,  9i  11 > 12,  l6,  17t  & 

23). 

(3)  6 — attended  between  6 and  13  classes , but  received 
very  low/falling  scores  on  the  first  examinatlon/re- 
exaalnatlon  and  never  returned  afterwards  (numbers  1, 
3,  10,  14,  20,  4 21). 

b.  Students  who  withdrew  for  extra-ROTC  reasons 

(1)  2 - Departed  Puerto  Rico  for  the  U.S.  (numbers  7 4 
13). 

(2)  1 - Withdrew  because  of  medical  reasons  (number  .'^6). 

c.  Students  making  more  than  just  initial  effort 

(1)  3 attended  beyond  the  first  examination,  but  made 
little  or  no  observed  effort  at  self-improvement 
despite  counselling  by  the  instructor  (numbers  2,  24, 
4 29). 

(2)  6 - attended  beyond  the  first  examination,  made  some 
apparent  effort  at  self-improvement,  had  some  poten- 
tial, but  ultimately  gave  up  and  withdraw  (numbers 

5.  6.  15.  10,  22,  4 28). 

3.  Students  still  enrolled  - 31 
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department  of  the  army 

U.  S.  ARMY  INSTRUCTOR  GROUP  (ROTC) 
Humacao  Instructor  Team 
University  of  Puerto  Rico 
Rio  Piodras,  PR  00931 


17  November  1975 

MEMORANDUM  FOR i SENIOR  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

SUBJECT  I Status  of  MS  201  Enrollment  at  Humacao  University 
Collage 


1.  Of  the  62  students  originally  enrolled  in  NS  201  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  semester,  SY  75~76,  49  presently  remain  on  the 
rolls. 

2.  At  first  glance  this  appears  to  be  a considerable  (63.33^) 
improvement  over  enrollment  figures  I'or  MS  201  at  this  time  last 
year.  This  total,  however,  in  no  way  reflects  the  actual  enroll- 
ment of  bona  fide  MS  201  students  at  this  campus.  Closer  examina- 
tion of  the  attendance  and  grade  patterns,  English  proficiency, 
and  motivation  of  the  students  enrolled  in  MS  201  reveals  a 
markedly  different  picture  of  enrollment.  Disturbingly,  thin  re- 
flects a continuation  of  earlier  practices  designed  solely  to 
produce  the  high  enrollment  figures  required  by  Rio  Piedras.  The 
pattern  which  emerges  closely  parallels  the  division  of  students 
between  the  two  officers  instructing  the  course. 

3.  At  the  beginning  of  the  semester  it  was  dsoided  that  the  MS 

201  course  would  be  taught  by  two  Instructor s,  MAJ  and  CPT 

Proctor.  This  ocourred  because  of  two  reasons)  a aohedule  con- 
flict and  the  need  to  have  a special  section  for  those  not  desir- 
ing to  take  the  course  with  CPT  Prootor. 

a.  When  it  was  originally  planned  to  offer  MS  I through  MS  IV 

at  Humacao  this  semester,  MAJ  was  sohsdulsd  to  teach  the 

Basic  Course  classes,  and  CPT  Prootor  the  Advanoed  Course,  When 
enrollment  did  not  justify  the  offering  of  MS  401,  the  aohedule 
had  to  be  readjusted.  In  order  to  fairly  distribute  platform 
hours,  MAJ  would  teach  MS  101,  and  CPT  Prootor  MS  201  and 

MS  301 • A problem  arose,  however,  when  the  scheduled  NS  301  olass 
conflicted  with  one  of  the  MS  201  olasses.  All  of  the  13  students 
in  the  MS  301  olass  oould  not  attend  an  hour  earlier,  and  17  of 
the  21  students  registered  in  the  oonflioting  NS  201  section 
(Llll)  did  not  desire  to  or  oould  not  change  seotiona.  It  was, 
therefore,  decided  that  MAJ  would  teach  this  section. 
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b.  Since  MAJ  had  been  the  instructor  originally  sched- 

uled to  teach  MS  201,  hla  teaching  of  Sec  Llll  opened  the  avenue 
for  the  retention  of  all  students  who  haul  registered  expecting  to 
take  class  with  him  for  an  additional  yeau:.  As  a result,  14  stu- 
dents from  the  other  two  sections  indicated  their  desire  to  attend 
Sec  Llll,  and  three  other  students  who  were  not  registered  in  any 
KOTO  course  also  decided  to  attend  this  section  (to  be  awairded  a 
grade  at  a later  date).  These  17  students  axe  so  indicated  on 
the  inclosed  roster  of  MS  201  students. 

c.  Some  of  these  34  students  would  have  remained  in  ROTC  if 
CPT  Proctor  was  the  only  MS  201  instructor.  For  the  majority, 
however,  the  differences  in  Instructor  techniques  would  be  too 
much  of  a shock.  They  would  have  dropped  the  course  and  lowered 
MS  201  enrollment  by  20  to  25  st\xlants.  On  the  other  hand,  four 
of  the  better  students  (also  indicated  on  the  inclosed  roster)  in 
See  Llll,  knowing  the  requirements  in  CPT  Proctor's  sections, 
chose  to  take  class  with  him. 

4.  The  differences  in  performance  between  the  students  taught  by 
MAJ  and  those  taught  by  CPT  Proctor  are  readily  apparent. 

a.  As  can  be  seen  on  the  inclosed  MS  201  roster,  as  of  5 
November  75K  of  Sec  Llll  was  failing.  The  chances  ttot  most  of 
these  falling  stxKlenta  have  of  passing  the  course  are  extremely 
remote  as  their  averages  on  that  date  ranged  from  0.00  to  49.28. 
All  the  remaining  seven  students  had  "D"  grades,  the  highest 
having  an  average  of  69.57. 

b.  On  the  other  hand,  only  14,299(  of  the  21  NS  201  students 
taught  by  CPT  Proctor  at  Humaoao  were  falling.  These  three  fall- 
ing students  had  averages  ranging  from  45,33  to  59.^  on  5 Ncvem- 
ber  and  can  still  bring  them  up  to  passing  grades,  (in  fact,  as 
of  this  writing,  one  of  these  students  is  now  passing  with  a 
60.21  average.)  The  other  18  students  had  averages  ranging  from 
66.67  to  96.13  vid  have  continued  to  improve.  (All  except  one 
now  have  "C"  or  higher  averages,  the  lowest  h..vlng  an  average  of 
68.42.) 


c.  The  reasons  for  this  wide  difference  in  performance  are 
easily  determined  when  one  examines  in  detail  certain  areas  men- 
tioned above.  The  following  paragraphs  provide  Just  suoh  an 
examination,  discussing  the  English  profiolenoy  of  the  students, 
their  absenteeism,  their  motivation,  and  another  praotice  followed 
in  the  name  of  maintaining  high  enrollment. 

5.  The  most  serious  problem  experienced  by  the  majority  of  the 
students  in  Seo  Llll  is  a gross  defioienoy  in  handling  English 
in  any  manner. 
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a.  Fully  hadf  of  these  students  cannot  handle  the  simplest  of 
conversations  In  English.  Some  caxuiot  even  tell  you  their  names 
if  tho  question  Is  asked  in  English.  Some  cannot  answer  questions 
on  quizzes  or  exams  unless  they  do  so  in  Spanish.  A distressing 
number  must  have  some  questions  on  quizzes  and  exams  translated 
Into  Spanish  before  they  even  know  what  Is  being  asked. 

b.  The  problem  Is  so  extensive  that  - in  order  to  keep  these 
students  in  the  program  and  enrollment  high  - the  Instructor  con- 
ducts the  majority  of  the  class  in  Spanish.  Everything  that  Is 
said  in  English  is  translated  Into  and  further  explained  In 
Spanish.  This  means,  of  course,  that  It  takes  almost  twice  the 
time  to  cover  the  same  material  that  is  being  covered  in  the  other 
sections.  As  a restilt,  Seo  Llli  is  more  than  a week  behind  the 
published  training  schedule.  To  try  to  correct  this  situation  the 
instructor  conducts  additional  classes  in  Spanish  at  night  during 
the  week.  Not  all  students  attend  these  sessions,  of  course,  emd, 
therefore,  remain  even  further  behind  than  their  classmates  In 
Sec  Llll. 

c.  All  of  these  students  have  had  at  least  12  years  of  En- 
glish instruction  before  entering  college.  This,  however,  does 
not  change  the  fact  that  many  lack  the  absolute  minimum  proflnlan- 
cy  in  English  required  of  students  taking  any  ROTC  course.  The 
defioisnoy  in  Bn^ish  of  these  students  is  so  great  that  it  is  not 
worth  the  enormous  man  hours  which  would  be  involved  in  trying  to 
bring  then  up  to  the  minimum  level  of  profloienoy.  This  does  not 
even  consider  other  problem  areas  which  are  discussed  below. 

6.  The  amount  of  absenteeism  among  many  of  the  students  of  Seo 
Llll  Is  exorbitant. 

a.  As  of  5 November.',  only  11  of  tho  26  remaining  students  in 
Sec  Llll  had  attended  at  least  75^  of  the  required  MS  201  class 
and  drill  periods.  Absenteeism  in  Seo  Llll  is  even  worse  when  one 
considers  only  those  periods  In  which  grades  are  given  - qulsees, 
exams,  and  drills.  Of  33^  total  possible  grades  (12  for  aach  of 
the  26  students)  as  of  S November,  the  students  of  Seo  Llll  had 
missed  and/or  made-up  fully  39 >3^%  (133)  of  these.  Only  in  22 
Instances  had  any  attempt  been  made  to  make-up  the  missed  graded 
exercises.  Only  four  students  in  Seo  Llll  have  taken  all  the  re- 
quired quisses  and  exams f the  rest  having  received  seros  for  these 
missed  grades. 

b.  Contrary  to  this  pattern,  all  the  21  students  of  the  other 
two  NS  201  ssotions  have  attended  at  least  of  the  required 
classes  and  drills.  Furthermore,  only  9.18)<  (28)  of  their  total 
possible  grades  (305)  ^ been  missed  and  made-up.  (One  notes 

*vTy  absence  from  a graded  exercise  in  section  LI 21  and 
KlOl  hasoeen  made-up.)  The  reasons  for  this  are  that  the 
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;.l.i*lunL;;  of  LIun'.t?  two  sections  know  lli.il.  unoxpl.ilncii  or  uncxrured 
abtioncQs  are  simply  not  permitted,  and  tliat  all  missed  qulszes 
."uid  exams  must  bo  promptly  made-up. 

c.  As  Instructors  and  career  officers  In  the  U.S.  Army,  we 
have  the  professional  obligation  of  Instilling  In  our  students 
a high  sense  of  duty,  responsibility,  and  discipline  essentled  to 
the  profession  of  arms.  To  tolerate  such  gross  absenteeism  - in 
the  name  of  maintaining  high  enrollment  - is  to  do  the  exact 
oppslte. 

?.  The  reason  for  such  of  the  two  problems  dlaouseed  above  Is 
student  motivation  - either  a complete  lack  of  this  ingredient  or 
a misguided  sense  of  It. 

a.  When  students  are  attracted  to  ROTC  because  they  think 
that  they  can  obtain  a good  grade  and  college  credits  with  little 
effort  or  without  even  coming  to  class  or  drill,  then  we  are  at- 
tracting the  wrong  persons.  To  encourage  the  entry  of  such  stu- 
dents into  the  ROTC  program  is  an  affront  to  the  many  otherwise 
motivated  and  responsible  students  taking  or  considering  this 
training.  Worse  yet,  it  undermines  the  very  essenos  of  our  offi- 
cer corps.  Finally,  it  is  dishonest  in  that  we  are  deceiving  the 
unsuspecting  student  into  believing  something  which  cannot  possi- 
bly be  true  - that  the  road  to  becoming  a commissioned  officer  in 
the  U.S.  Army  is  a less-than-serious  affair. 

b.  From  the  very  onset  of  olassea  this  semester  the  MS  201 
students  of  sections  L121  and  KiOl  have  known  the  standards  re- 
quired of  them  to  obtain  good  grades.  They  have  known  that  they 
must  attend  all  classes,  must  promptly  make-up  all  missed  graded 
exercises,  must  attend  and  maintain  acceptable  standards  at  drill 
and  must  take  and  be  graded  on  a physical  fitness  tost.  Above  all, 
they  have  known  that  they  would  be  taking  a challenging,  college- 
level  course  which  demands  that  they  think  and  apply  that  which 
they  have  learned  on  frequent  quissea  and  periodic  exams, 

c.  These  course  requirements  have  been  practiced  in  all  MS 
201  sections  taught  by  CPT  Proctor  since  his  arrival  in  August 
1974.  Having  been  exposed  to  less-demanding  instructor  praotioes 
previously,  the  students  at  first  are  shocked  by  the  ohange. 

Later,  however,  they  almost  universally  appreciate  the  challenge 
that  they  have  been  given  and  strive  to  meet  the  oooaeion.  The 
wisdom  of  following  these  procedures  is  demonstrated  by  the  faot 
that  of  seven  former  Kumaoao  students  now  taking  MS  3^1  at  Rio 
Piedras,  six  were  invited  to  Join  Soabbard  and  Blade,  t.he  national 
honor  society  of  ROTC, 

8.  To  maintain  high  enrollment,  students  having  serious  phyaioal 
problems  have  been  allowed  into  the  program, 
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a.  Even  voluntary  elective  courses  have  prerequisites,  and 
ROTC  Is  no  exception.  In  addition  to  a minimum  command  of  the 
English  language,  students  enrolling  in  either  the  Basic  or  Ad- 
vanced ROTC  courses  are  expected  to  be  physically  fit  enough  to 
engage  in  the  physical  activities  conducted  during  drill.  This 
prerequisite  is  underscored  by  the  fact  that  the  entrance  physical 
given  a beginning  student  specifies  whether  or  not  the  student  is 
qualified  to  take  physical  education  or  ROTC  courses. 

b.  In  Sec  Llll  there  are  presently  at  least  two  students  who 
euro  physically  incapable  (as  stated  in  Doctors'  excuses)  of  taking 
any  physical  fitness  teat  or  engaging  in  ainy  other  physical  activ- 
ity. To  allow  any  student  to  enroll  without  ensuring  that  he  cr 
she  understands  completely  what  will  be  required  in  the  course  is 
unfair  to  the  student  and  weakens  the  program. 

9.  Host  of  what  has  been  discussed  above  has  been  said  on  one  or 
more  occasions  during  the  past  year  ~ moat  recently  on  10  November 

in  a conversation  with  the  PMS  and  MAJ  . On  19  December  1974 

a memorandum  for  record  was  written  covering  essentially  the  same 
problems  encountered  in  MS  201  last  year.  Basically,  these  prob- 
lems are  self-inflicted  wounds  ~ methods  of  maintaining  high  en- 
rollment which  later  come  home  to  roost. 

a.  Last  year  a Humacao  it  was  a particularly  painful  experi- 
ence trying  to  luido  the  in-house  problems  created  by  the  enroll- 
ment-enlarging practices  of  the  previous  AFNS.  7or  the  moat  part, 
these  efforts  were  successful  in  MS  II.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
were  less  so  in  MS  III  because  the  students  had  been  exposed  for 
an  additional  year  to  the  practices  mentioned  in  the  cited  MPI). 

b.  The  continuation  of  these  practices  to  maintain  the  high 
enrollment  required  by  Flu  Piedras  causes  enormous  problems  which 
simply  need  not  exist.  If  the  time  spent  on  trying  to  correct 
these  problems  was  instead  spent  on  providing  quality  instruction 
and  more  personal  attention  to  cadets,  an  increase  in  quality  en- 
rollment could  result, 

10.  The  enrollment  at  Humacao  University  College  is  not  large 
enough  to  support  an  ROTC  enrollment  of  much  over  100  qualified, 
bona  fide  students.  From  a base  of  25  to  35  HS  IZ  students,  it  is 
possible  to  produce  annually  around  10  to  15  Advance  Course  cadets 
who  have  the  potential  of  becoming  officers.  To  produce  mere  - to 
the  extent  that  we  violate  the  very  principles  of  "Duty,  Honor, 
Country"  that  we  have  sworn  to  uphold  - is  not  in  the  beet  inter- 
ests of  the  ROTC  program,  the  offioer  corps,  or  the  U.S,  Army. 


JAMES  H.  PROCTOR,  JR. 

CPT,  INF 

APMS 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
U.  S.  ARMY  INSTRUCTOR  GROUP  (ROTC) 
Hufflacao  Instructor  Teas 
University  of  Puerto  Rico 
Rio  Piedras,  PR  00931 


2 November  1975 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  i PROCESSOR  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCS 
SUBJECT  I Curriculum  Development 


1.  In  accordance  with  your  letter  of  24  October  and  the  17  Octo- 
ber letter  of  the  Area  VI  Commander,  the  following  views  on  ROTC 
curriculum  development  are  submitted i 

a.  The  unique  problems  associated  with  operating  ROTC  within 
Puerto  Rico  offer  no  large  obstacles  towards  the  goal  of  reducing 
the  number  of  contaot  hours  with  the  serious  ROTC  student. 

b.  With  strict  adherence  to  existing  Amy  ROTC  admission 
standards,  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  ROTC  program  can  produce 
sufficient  numbers  of  "well-educated  individuals"  who  have  "ex- 
hibited the  potential  for  further  professional  development."  This 
can  be  accomplished  with  the  added  bonus  of  improved  quality  at 
lower  coat  per  student. 

2.  The  existing  recruiting  and  instruction  policy  of  the  ROTC  at 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  places  excessive  emphasis  on  the 
attainment  of  high  numbers  of  oadets  with  very  little  emphasis  on 
the  minimum  qualifications  of  those  enrolled. 

a.  One  result  is  that  large  amounts  of  rssourasa  are  involved 
with  supporting  large  numbers  of  students  who  do  not  belong  in  the 
ROTC  program.  At  Humaoao  University  Collage  fully  50  percent  of 
the  MS  II  students  do  not  meet  the  minimum  standards  of  ':he  oourae. 
However,  they  continue  to  be  oarried  as  students  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  high  enrollment.  At  the  Fajardo  Branch  of  Inter  Amer- 
ican University  this  figure  is  at  least  75  peroent.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  students  will  fall  to  suooessfully  oomplsto  the 
course  and  advanoe  to  MS  III.  In  the  meantime,  a considerable 
amount  of  Instruotor  time  and  oostly  supplies  have  been  expended 

on  those  individuals. 

b.  The  large  number  of  unqualified  students  in  the  olaasroom 
requires  more  time  for  instruotion  on  even  the  most  baslo  of  mate- 
rial, hampering  the  desired  paoe  of  instruotion,  and  greatly  dis- 
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couraglng  those  well -qualified  students  who  might  be  presents  Lax 
treatment  of  excessive  and  unauthorized  absences  and  low  academic 
requirements  soon  build  a reputation  that  drives  away  the  very 
students  we  seek  to  attract. 

G.  With  Increased  Input  of  less-than-marglnal  students  Into 
the  ROTC  program  we  cure  seriously  undermining  the  very  foundation 
of  the  program  and  ultimately  the  officer  corps  as  well. 

3>  ROTC  at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  is  indeed  in  an  environ- 
ment different  from  that  at  stateside  Institutions. 

a.  The  same  high  standards  must  be  maintained,  however,  If  we 
are  to  honestly  fulfill  our  mission  of  providing  "well-educated 
Individuals"  who  have  the  "potential  for  further  professional  de- 
velopment . " 

b.  No  unilateral  shortcuts,  exceptions  to,  or  deviations  from 
specific  Army  ROTC  entrance  standards,  tests,  or  requirements  can 
bo  allowed.  If  the  problems  of  ROTC  at  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico  axe  so  unique  as  to  warrant  such  changes  in  procedures,  than 
these  changes  should  be  authorized  in  writing  by  Headquarters, 
TRADOC. 


c.  To  do  otherwise  not  only  flagrantly  disregards  stated  Amy 
regulations  and  policies,  but  brings  Into  the  ROTC  program  numer- 
ous students  who  do  not  meet  the  minimum  standards.  The  problems 
associated  with  such  students  have  already  been  covered  above. 

4.  The  above  paragraphs  are  directly  related  to  ourrloulum  devel- 
opment . 


a.  Much  ROTC  Instruction  time  is  lost  due  to  the  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  unqualified  students  in  the  classroom.  The  same 
amount  of  MS  II  instruction,  for  instance,  could  be  given  in  one- 
half  the  time  If  two  requisites  were  followed i First,  the  NS  II 
course  should  be  challenging  enough  to  prepare  students  for  the  HS 
III  course,  Secondly,  strict  adherence  to  the  entrance  standards 
mentioned  above  should  be  followed  to  preclude  the  entramoe  of 
substandard  students. 

b.  Additional  time  spent  Lnstruotlng  NS  III  students  could  be 
saved  by  eliminating  or  substantially  reducing  the  present  U.S, 
Defense  Establlahment  subcourse  covered  in  the  second  semor.ter  of 
MS  II,  This  subcourse  is  dry,  uninteresting,  and  a great  letdown 
to  student  and  Instructor  alike  after  a fast-paoed  first  semester. 
This  time  would  be  more  bensfioially  spent  if  the  existing  NS  III 
subcourse  on  Methods  of  Instruction  were  transferred  to  the  second 
semester  of  KS  II.  This  would  not  only  expose  the  student  early 
to  this  important  subject,  but  would  reduce  oontaot  time  in  the 
first  semester  of  MS  III. 
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c.  With  added  emphasis  on  recruitment  of  quality  students, 

Mit,'  .•imLirl.  I.Jmo  In  MS  III  could  bo  rrdiu'cd  further  by  halving  the 
tactics  subcourse  In  the  second  semester. 

5*  Two  practices,  therefore,  aure  the  biggest  deterrences  to  re- 
ducing Instructor  contact  time.  One  Is  the  continuing  admission 
to  and  retention  of  unqualified  students  In  the  ROTC  program.  The 
other  Is  the  subsequent  lack  of  professionalism  In  handling  and 
conducting  classes  to  the  extent  that  good  students  are  less  like- 
ly to  be  attracted  to  the  program.  With  substantial  Improvements 
In  these  areas  and  adoption  of  oertaln  changes  In  the  MS  II  and  MS 
III  curriculum  mentioned  above,  contact  time  can  be  substantially 
reduced.  Furthermore,  a corresponding  Increase  In  student  quality 
will  result,  with  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  ROTC  program  pio- 
duclng  sufficient  numbers  of  qualified  officers  prepared  for  sub- 
sequent mlllltary  training  and  Instruction. 


JAMES  H.  PROCTOR,  JR. 
Captain,  Infantry 
APMS 
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